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“The greatest con 
tribution to sociat 
philosophy of the 
past decade”, 


—CURRENT HISTORY 


PITIRIM 


SOROKIN’S 


SOCIAL and 
CULTURAL 
DYNAMICS 


HAT are the causes, the 
meanings, of the incredible 
events of the last 25 years? 


To find the answers, Dr. Sorokin, one 
of the world’s leading sociologists, 
aided by a score of American and 
European scholars, has just made an 
intensive survey of the fluctuation of 
social and cultural movements of the 
past 2500 years. 


Breathtaking is Dr. Sorokin’s resultant 
interpretation of the crises facing the 
world today. His monumental research 
reveals that the dominant culture of 
the last 500 years is on the way out. All 
the world-wide convulsive phenomena 
—from the threats of war, and the 
depression, to surrealism in art—are 
definite indications that our present 
culture is in transition to a new era. 
_In the light of social change, what is 
our new world to be? 
“Encyclopedic erudition...the most ex- 
traordinary and comprehensive set of 
statistical charts ever compiled.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune ‘Books’ 
“Has placed his conclusions on a 
stronger logical position than Marx or 
Spengler or Pareto.”—Boston Transcript 


“The title might have 
been * What the educated 
man should know about 


civilization’.” 
— Saturday Review of Literature 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS 
Vol. |. Fluctuation of Forms of Art. $6.00 
Vol. Il. Fluctuation of Systems of Truth, Ethics, 


and Law. $6.00 
| Vol. Ill, Fluctuation of Social Relationships, War 
and Revolution. $6. 


Set of three volumes, $15.00 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


88 Lexington Ave., New York 


| pearing in Tue Forum for several years 
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RoBERT BERNAYs has been a‘member 
of the British House of Commons, from 
Bristol, since 1931. An ardent supporter 
of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, he has described 
himself as a “‘Baldwinian radical.” For- 
eign affairs and British India are his 
special political subjects. He was formerly 
a hewspaper correspondent. 

JUDITH LAMBERT was born in San 
Francisco and attended the University of 
California. She began her newspaper 
career as third assistant to the society 
editor and ended it as an executive editor. 
She is married and has one daughter. 

THOMAS J. KIRWIN is a urologist with 
the Brady Foundation for Urology, at the 
New York Hospital. He served as a cap- 
tain in the United States Medical Reserve 
Corps during the World War, seeing 
service on all the American fronts. He is 
coauthor with Dr. O. S. Lowsley of 
textbooks of urology for nurses and holds 
degrees from Tulane, the University of 


Michigan, Cornell, Columbia University, | 


and Yale. 

Rex PARKER, a native of England and 
now an American citizen, has had banking 
experience here and with a British organi- 
zation. For the past twelve years he has 
been a securities analyst with a New York 
firm. 


RAYMOND HAMLET WHITE has retired | 


from the banking business, in which he 
was formerly engaged in Canada, Cuba, 
South America, and New York. 


MILDRED H. MCAFEE graduated from | 


Vassar in 1920 and for sixteen years 
filled a variety of teaching and adminis- 
trative positions in women’s and co-educa- 
tional colleges. Since July, 1936, she has 
been President of Wellesley College. 

GORDON LAWRENCE has always been 
what he terms a part-time naturalist 
while making a living in a number of other 
ways. At present he is working for a 
brokerage firm in New York City and 
writing a book of essays on natural his- 
tory. 

The ANONYMOUS author of “My Half- 
Million Dollars” does not expect to reveal 
his connection with the fund he describes 
before his death. He is anxious, however, 
to obtain a sample of public reaction to 
his plan and will welcome communications 
regarding it, in care of Tue Forum. 

CHARLES NORMAN was born and 
brought up in New York City but has 
found inspiration for most of his poems 
away from America. 

RICHARD DANA SKINNER, a former 
newspaperman and a World War veteran, 
is engaged in economic and financial 
research with a New York concern. He is 
also a student of literature and the theater 
and has published two books dealing 
with the drama. 

BERTRAM B. FOWLER'S articles on the 
co-operative movement have been ap- 
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Comparisons of the quality 

value of outstanding makes of c 

eras in terms of brand names* 
presented in the current issu 
Consumers Union Reports, mont 
publication of Consumers Unio oe 
United States. Miniature and non- 
miniature types are covered, includ- 
ing both American and foreign makes. 

As in Consumers Union's r 8 on au- 
tomobiles, refrigerators, radios and other 
products, the reports on camefas tell spe- 
cifically and by name which Gameras are 
the Best Buys of each type agd in each 

price class. The reports will give the cam- 
era can anaes the guidance of expérts in the 
selection of a camera. 
@ Should you buy a miniature camera or 
a large camera? ; 
@ Can you get as good pictures with a 
$50 camera as with a $250 one? 
@ Which should you buy—the Contax or 
the Leica? 
The reports will help you to answer such 
questions as these. 

Consumers Union of United States is a 
non-profit membership corporation with 
40,000 members throughout the United 
States. It is directed and controlled entire- 
ly by consumers, with no connections of 
any kind, direct or indirect, with manufac- 
turers or distributors. It accepts no adver- 
tising in its monthly Reports. 


Let Experts Work for You 


Professor Colston E. Warne of Amherst 
College is president of Consumers Union; 
Arthur Kallet, engineer and co-author of 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, is director; and D. 
H. Palmer, physicist, is technical supervisor. 

Among the sponsors of Consumers Union 
are 70 scientists, educators, labor leaders, 
lawyers, government officials and writers. 

Other reports, based on laboratory tests 
by unbiased experts, appe in the cur- 
rent issues of Consumers Un Reports 
cover 1937 electric refrigerators, electric 
fans, flashlight batteries and gasolines. 

By becoming a member of Consumers 
Union now, you can get the June issue of 
Consumers Union Reports with informa- 
tion on non-miniature cameras, and the 
July issue with the report on miniature 
cameras. Your membership will also 
you the succeeding ten monthly issues 
the Reports and, without additional charge, 
the 1937 240-page Consumers Union Buy- 
= Guide, listing more than a thousand 

of numerous types of products as 

Bast Buys, Also Acceptable, and Not an 
ceptable. Information from Consumers 
Union members indi- 

cates that the regular 

use of the monthly Re- 

ports and the Buying 

Guide in shopping can, 

for an investment of $3, 

teadily save the aver- 

age family from $50 to 

$300 a year. 


Mail this 


coupon today! 


Te: CONSUMERS UNION of U. &., Ine. 
55 Vandam Street, New York City, N. Y. 

I hereby apply for membership in Consumers 
Union. | enclose $3.00 for one year's membership, 
$2.50 of which is for a year's subscription to 
Consumers Union Reports. | understand thet this 
fee also entitles me to receive the 1937 Buying 
Guide. I agree to confidential all material 
sent to me which is so designated. 


Name 
Address . 
City & State... 





You'll Enjoy Every Day 
of Your Summer 
with the Monitor as Your Daily Companion 


At home or on vacation, you’ll find recreation, refreshment and nourishment in the 
columns of The Christian Science Monitor. Besides its regular fare . . 
and valuable . . . a number of special features are offered this summer, including the 


following: 


The Constitution. A series of 100 
articles from May 20 to September 18 
reporting the Constitutional Convention 
150 years ago as if it were held now. Back 
copies available. 

Labor — America’s New Prob- 
lem. Four articles discussing social 
phases of this important subject. Aug. 3, 
5, 10, 12. 

The Far East. Three articles by W. H. 
Chamberlin, the Monitor’s correspond- 
ent in the Orient. July 12, 14, 16. 

The Movies. Twelve illuminating ar- 
ticles discussing the change in public 
taste in movie heroes, heroines, villains 
and types of plays. July 19-31. 


Franco-German Relations. Six ar- 
ticles on “‘As we look to each other,” 
written by the Monitor’s Paris corre- 
spondent writing from Berlin and the 
Berlin correspondent writing from Paris. 
Aug. 9, 11, 13, 16, 18, 20. 


Exploring America With Young 
Americans. Adventures of two chil- 
dren in America for a year of travel and 
exploration, after three years in China. 9 
articles. Saturdays during July and 
August. 


Camping. A series of four articles on 
“We go camping” on the Young Folks’ 
Page. July 8, 15, Aug. 12, 19. 


Subscribe for the entire summer ... or for a month at a time. Rates 
in coupon below. Special trial subscription, six weeks for one dollar. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Dept. F-7, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


O Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for the period indicated and for which remittance 


is enclosed 


Price of regular Monitor subscriptions: 
[1 moath... $0.7 
() 3 months... 

O 6@months..... 
Ol year.... 


. 2.25 
: 4/50 
: 9.00 


The Wednesday issue only, including the 
Magazine Section: 

) 1 year se mate 

Special Offer: 

OC 6 issues a 


. always varied 





$2.60 
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*P INTO THE PAC 

A land of glamour on cool 
Pacific shores . . . tropical love- 
liness with blankets at night... 
old Missions, symphonies under 
the stars, summer racing, deep- 
sea fishing, golf at the water's 
edge . vacation time at 
SAN DIEGO. 

Go West this summer, keep cool 
and enjoy to the full a sheer shift 
in environment at SAN DIEGO, 
where California began and 
Mexico begins. 


FREE BOOKLET on Request 
Address Dept. 15 JY 
San Diego-California Club 
MAKE OUR TICKET READ 


74 


EAST 30's 


OPPOSITE THE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 


@ Ideal environment and every service for pleasur- 
able living. Spacious rooms with serving pantries and 
electric refrigeration. Excellent restaurant and duplex 
cocktail lounge—air conditioned. 


SINGLE 4- DOUBLE $6 + SUITES from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


THE BEVERLY HOTEL 


Wm. A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST 50TH STREET - NEW YORK 


he Special Features 


MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short stories, articles and verse criticised 
and marketed. Play and scenario departments. 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., General Electric 
Building, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


| MANUSCRIPTS WANTED by Publisher of bio- 


graphical, poetic, medical, religious, travel, scientific, 
psychological, occult and other non-fiction books. 
Also works of fiction. Include postage. Dept. 11, 
House of Field, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





































Next Month 


and later 
1AM A LABOR ORGANIZER 


Anonymous 
An employee of the C. I. O. who 
this spring has been working night 
and day in the drive to organize the 
automobile industry — with what 
results every reader knows — dis- 
closes the intimate details of his 
working life. Do you think an aver- 
age union organizer is cynical or 
idealistic about his work? Is he radi- 
cal or conservative, politically? 
What sort of salesmanship does he 
use to bring his men into the fold? 
These and many other questions are 
° answered in this article. 


SELF-MADE MARTYRS 


Maurice Feuerlicht 
“Can it be said that we Jews are 
normal?” asks the author. “‘When 
we constantly think of ourselves as 
Jews first and then as individuals, 
can we wonder that the world ac- 
cepts our perverted sense of values?” 
Granting that persecution of the 
Jews was and is a reality, Mr. 
Feuerlicht contends that it is only 
intensified by the Jewish tendency 
to interpret present events in the 
light of the past history of the race. 
For a consciousness of Jewish mar- 
tyrdom is not born in an individual, 
and, if a Jew learns to feel sorry for 
himself and to adopt a defensive atti- 
tude, it is because of what he has 
been taught. 


THE SELF 
YOU HAVE TO LIVE WITH 


Winfred Rhoades 

The author of “Cure by Faith” in 
the January Forum writes another 
compelling declaration of the power 
of the mind to make living a suc- 
cessful adventure. For man may 
conquer and an individual may 
alter his environment, but no one of 
us can, by physical effort, get away 
from his inward self. And that self 
is not something he is endowed with 
at birth. It is something he is con- 
tinually creating and expanding. 
Whether it is a source of misery or a 
source of joy and power depends on 
the interests he cultivates, the 
thoughts he permits, the ideas and 
ideals he seeks. 


OTHER FEATURES 


“China Unconquerable,” by Ma- 
dame Sun Yat-sen; “Life after 
Death,” by Denis Conan Doyle; 
“Hearing with Eyes,” by Russell 
Owen; a debate on the value of 
astrology, between Dane Rudhyar 
and William Marias Malisoff. 
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Tue Forum, combined with Taz Century Macazine (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.), is published 
monthly by the Forum Publishing Company, Inc. 35 cents a copy; $4.00 a year; foreign sub- 
scription $5.00, Canadian $4.50. Publication office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial 
and general offices, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Back copies not over six 
months old, 35 cents; all other back copies, $1.00. Five weeks’ advance notice required for 
change of address, and such notices must supply the old address as well as the new. Indexed in 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 

All manuscripts should be typewritten, accompanied by return postage, and addressed to the 
Editor at the Toe York office. No responsibility is assumed for the return of unsolicited 
manuscripts. 


Printed in the United States of America. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at 
Concord, N. H., under Act of March 8, 1879. Copyright 1987, in the United States'and Great 
Britain by Forum Publishing Company, Inc. No article in this issue may be reprinted in whole 
or in condensed form without express permission from the publishers. 


x Subscribe to FORUM * 


A Meeting Place for Keen Minds 


IT GIVES YOU BOTH SIDES, ALL SIDES OF IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Please enter my subscription to FORUM for 
Olyear#% (2 years% (3 years $8 
0 Send mea bill () My remittance is enclosed 





THE BOOK FORUM 


TSE THIRD REICH — Henri Licht- 
enberger (Greystone, $3.00). 

THE OUTWARD Room — Millen 
Brand (Simon & Schuster, $1.25). 

AFTER THE GENTEEL TRADI- 
TION — edited by Malcolm Cowley (Nor- 
ton, $2.75). 

WASHINGTON, CITY AND CAPI- 
TAL — Federal Writers’ Project (U. S. 
Printing Office, $3.00). 

PLANNED SOCIETY — edited by 
Findlay MacKenzie (Prentice Hall, 
$5.00). 

FLOOD-LIGHT ON EUROPE — 
Felix Wittmer (Scribner, $3.75). 

THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
NATIONAL WILL — Dean Alfange 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). 

MATHEMATICS FOR THE MII- 
LION — Lancelot Hogben (Norton, 
$3.75). 

MEN OF MATHEMATICS — E. T. 
Bell (Simon & Schuster, $5.00). 

FORTY YEARS ON MAIN STREET 
— William Allen White (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $3.00). 

IN THE AMERICAN JUNGLE — 
Waldo Frank (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50). 

A Book OF THE SYMPHONY — B. 
H. Haggin (Oxford, $5.00). 


I+ seems that all who dip into world 
politics these days are divided into three 
parts: the fascists, the antifascists, and 
those who incline one way or the other 
with earnest impartiality. Of the last kind 
is Henri Lichtenberger, Alsatian author of 
The Third Reich and director of Germanic 
studies at the Sorbonne in Paris. The mo- 
tives of German fascism appeal to Pro- 
fessor Lichtenberger; its methods shock 
his cultured internationalism; and its re- 
sults leave him undecided. He knows that 
the writers, scientists, philosophers he 
most respects have been given Hobson’s 
choice between the ax and exile; and yet 
his academic ardor is roused by the statis- 
tical achievements of Nazi enterprises. 

The author views not so much with 
alarm as with interest. He factually re- 
cords that National Socialism was on the 
decline until it received vast sums of 
money for propaganda purposes from the 
large industrialists who made up the 
numerically weak German nationalist 
party and who cannily realized the bene- 
fits they could reap from Hitler’s oratori- 
cal powers. But that such a thing might 
happen in France Professor Lichtenberger 
pensively doubts. 

The steps that led up to this rapproche- 
ment between German finance and fa- 


naticism he recounts with enormous 
narrative power and dramatic effect and 
he builds the story of final betrayal to its 
climax with relentless precision. From 
then on, through the last four years, The 
Third Reich brilliantly analyzes the actual 
mechanics of the fascist state in action. 

Whether action and success are the 
same thing Professor Lichtenberger does 
not always seem to question. For, in spite 
of the Nazi deification of unreason, which 
he chides, this rational Frenchman is 
sometimes swept off his feet by Hitler’s 
whirlwind energy. More skeptical is the 
translator and editor of the book, Koppel 
S. Pinson, who adds occasional brisk foot- 
note comment. Between them, author and 
editor have turned out a volume that 
critics from whatever camp will acknowl- 
edge a skilled piece of work. 


Exrenp most of the rules by which 
you measure a novel — particularly a 
first novel— before you read Millen 
Brand’s The Outward Room. Here are 
three kinds of book in one — and all as 
natural and inevitable as vines over a 
rock wall. The story was planned and 
built, no doubt, but you prefer to think 
it simply grew out of the author’s own 
rich perception. 

First comes the story of exploration 
into the dim, terrible reaches of a girl’s 
mind, shattered and made a wasteland by 
the shock of tragedy. Then the tender ac- 
count of her love for the man who guides 
her back from her mental shadow world. 
Finally the chronicle of that physical 
shadow world just this side the limbo of a 
city’s slums. With neither false pity nor 
scientific arrogance, Mr. Brand takes the 
unbearable material of a case history and 
transmutes it into fiction. 


Warn Sinclair Lewis made his 
speech accepting the Nobel Prize, he gave 
the Swedish Academy a ringing summary 
of the great American rebellion against 
gentility in letters. The captains of that 
rebellion, among them Lewis himself, are 
now subject to revaluation in After the 
Genteel Tradition, ‘edited by Malcolm 
Cowley and written by a dozen such 
younger critics as John Chamberlain, 
Louis Kronenberger, Robert Cantwell. 

The bated-breath quality of a novel 
distinguishes this book of essays, and its 
suspense is implicit in the living material 
with which it deals. For, says Lionel Trill- 
ing in his excellent piece on Willa Cather, 
“something in American life seems to 
prevent the perfection of success while it 
produces a fascinating kind of search or 


struggle.” That the search has led most of 
the older rebels away from the main cur- 
rent of American life is the regretful or 
angry conclusion of their critics. For 
Mencken, sunk in his latter-day toryism, 
they have nothing but scorn; for Willa 
Cather and Upton Sinclair in “heroic de- 
feat,” they feel personal loss. Brief as 
they are, these papers give a keen and 
stimulating review of the unfinished busi- 
ness of modern American writing. 


A session with Washington, City 
and Capital will make the average arm- 
chair tourist thoroughly at home in the 
District of Columbia. We say armchair 
advisedly, for our curious government has 
provided us with a guidebook that weighs 
five pounds, nine ounces. What you are 
asked to lug about with you if you want to 
know the beauties, antiquities, and other 
fascinations of your capital totals 1,141 
pages that could just as well have been 
made portable, if india paper instead of 
heavy clay-filled stock had been used. 
Nevertheless, old Baedeker would blush 
with envy at the completeness and charm 
of the contents. It is more than a compila- 
tion; it is a contribution toward a bal- 
anced appreciation of the country’s 
political nerve center. From basic research 
to fine photography, it is the work of 
WPA projects. And, if Congress will 
pass a law cutting down on the tonnage, 
we'll cheerfully contribute our taxes. 


"Tur absence of tails and the ability 
to plan is what distinguishes men from 
monkeys. Ever since the aimless frater- 
nity of tree living was forsaken for the 


more complicated relationships of an-} 


other kind of society, we have put our 
heads together and tried to work out 
some scheme for obtaining and sharing an 
adequate supply of this world’s goods. 
Primitive systems of crop control at- 
tended the Stone Age, just as plowing 
under marks the present era. The walled 
cities of the Middle Ages enclosed as 
tightly a planned society as any Republi- 
can would want to shudder at. 

Now, through one orderly volume, 
Findlay MacKenzie marshals a squad of 
the contemporary world’s most incorrigi- 
ble planners. In his Planned Society, some 
lead off with the left foot, some with the 
right: Stalin and Mussolini, TVA direc- 
tors and a Jesuit priest hoof it together 
under the scholarly eye of Professor Mac- 
Kenzie, who, if he has any bias, favors 
progress without too much change. The 
book contains 36 essays by 35 authorities 
(only the permanently dissident Sidney 
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TPP 


THIRD 
REICH 


HENRI LICHTENBERGER 


Hook speaks twice), and it presents a very 
full picture of the white-collared, black- 
shirted, shirt-sleeved — stuffed-shirted 
— schools of social change. The emphasis 
is on the advantages of Plan but not of 
any one plan, although the chapters con- 
cerning this country can be considered a 
complete footnote to some phases of the 
New Deal. Whether we, the subjects of all 
this planning, like it or not, we seem to be 
in for it, and the handwriting on the wall 
in this case is extremely provocative and 


readable. 















Fexuix Wittmer is convinced you're 
going to war, and he writes an eye-opening 
guidebook to that no man’s land of the 
immediate future. The powder kegs that 
menaced the European scene before the 
dropping of the match at Sarajevo are in 
evidence again, with a few new ones for 
bad measure. Explosive has been written 
over them a thousand times in the past, 
but Mr. Wittmer is not merely repetitive. 
His Flood-Light on Europe is crisp, alarm- 
ing, and only too convincing. He writes 
with vinegar and logic. From first-hand 
knowledge of European capitals and men, 
he interprets in a breezy, personal sort of 
way, much political history. His book 
illuminates tangents and angles that 
more timid authors have left in the ————— a = ae 
shadow. 


Translated and Edited by KOPPEL S. PINSON 

















“It is safe to say that nowhere else will the English-speaking 


peoples find a more accurate, a more comprehensive or a 






more just examination and interpretation of the Germany of 
today. Professor Lichtenberger is a scholar far too thorough 






and far too wise to indulge in a criticism which is merely 
violent and emotional? NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 










RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK.OF.THE-MONTH CLUB 
416 pp. - $3.00 
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Twenty-rive years ago, Charles A. 
Beard let loose a hornets’ nest of dis- 
approval with what was considered an 
indecent history of our national constitu- 
tion. That document, he maintained, was 
conceived by a small minority and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that wealth 
should rule. Nowadays his doctrine is 
more respectable, so much so that, in 
The Supreme Court and the National Will, 
a history and defense of the Supreme 
Court, Dean Alfange can refer uncon- 
cernedly to the “‘essentially anti-agrarian 
and anti-democratic character” of the 
unamended Constitution. Far from being 
shocked by any selfish economic motives 
of our ounding fathers, Mr. Alfange says 
of the appointment by Thomas Jefferson 
of Chief Justice John Marshall, “‘No at- 
tempt was made to conceal the partisan 
purpose of Marshall’s appointment. . . . 
It was designed to mitigate the effects of 
what Jefferson called the revolution of 
1800.” 

Mr. Alfange likewise takes the liberal 
attitude toward the controversy over 
whether or not the Court customarily 
exercises a kind of legislative power. He 
contends that it does. But, using all the 
evidence of Beard and his school, he comes 
to a conclusion they would decry as a 
non sequitur. The Court has survived, he 
believes, because it does express the na- 
tional will. His opinion is entertainingly 
presented, and it is important because it 










and now the 


PULITZER 
PRIZE 


has been added to the 
distinguished list of 
honors for this book 


FLOWERING of 


NEW ENGLAND 
x By VAN WYCK BROOKS x 


A National Best Seller for 41 con- 
secutive weeks — On every list of 
the “‘ Year’s Best Books” — Chosen 
for ‘“‘the National Book Award as 
the most distinguished non-fiction 
of the year” by the Booksellers of 
America. Called by America’s most 
distinguished critics “brilliant, 
alive, exciting, profound, fast- 
moving as a novel, a masterpiece, 
a classic!” 


$4 26th Printing 











Six leading experts in as many 
fields forecast the future in this 
unusual and important sympo- 
sium. Separate chapters: 


G. D. H. COLE 
“CAN CAPITALISM SURVIVE?" 


SIDNEY WEBB 


“THE FUTURE OF SOVIET COM- 
MUNISM" 


WICKHAM STEED 


‘“‘DICTATORSHIPS: WHAT 
NExT?” 


SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


‘*ECONOMIC NATIONALISM: 
CAN IT CONTINUE?" 


PROF. P. M. S. BLACKETT 


“THE NEXT WAR: CAN IT BE 
AVOIDED?" 


PROF. LANCELOT HOGBEN 


“PLANNING FOR HUMAN SUR- 
VIVAL.” 


all bookstores $2.00 
The Macmillan Company 
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cannot conceive a forward-look- 
ing mind in our country being far away 
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represents a school of thought bent on 
preserving the present Supreme Court as 
a means of defense against revolution 
from the Right. This book was written 
before the President proposed his judicial 
reform measures, and so it is not a con- 
tentious product of hot argument. Long 
after the Roosevelt fight is over, it will be 
valuable to the layman, for whom it was 
designed. 


Taz British publishing world r’ared 
back recently and passed a miracle. A 
book on mathematics, it was announced 
last Christmas, outsold the most tempting 
fiction. Now that incredible volume, 
Mathematics for the Million, by Lancelot 
Hogben, is making American storytellers 
yield the limelight. And no less important 
is an American book, Men of Mathematics, 
by E. T. Bell. 

Lancelot Hogben could have written a 
treatise acceptable only by the 400 of the 
world of algebra, calculus, and graphs. 
Instead, he chose to amuse himself during 
a long illness by writing a book for the 
million. He believes that more people 
should understand mathematics, which he 
calls the special language for describing 
the size and shape and growth of things. 

By showing historically how each step 
led to another, Hogben charms and sur- 
prises you into the study of his size lan- 
guage. For instance, the ability to count 
four, he argues, did not arise until men 
turned from hunting to sheepherding. 
Food, sometimes very existence, depended 
on knowing whether part of the flock had 
strayed away. It became necessary to 
count in large numbers. Similarly, the in- 
crease of commerce at the end of the 
Middle Ages created a demand for insur- 
ance. A question of no little importance to 
the men who sold insurance was, “ What 
are the chances that the boat will sink?” 
From mathematicians the answer soon 
came in the form of the laws of probabil- 
ity. Other events required other mathe- 
matical advances, and here, jauntily told, 
is the plausible record of that progress — 
an excursion through the orderly mansion 
of a science, via the reassuringly human 
trade entrance. 


Even more emphatic on the human 
origin and significance of square root and 
equation is E. T. Bell in his Men of Mathe- 
matics, a collection of short biographies. 
Since the beginning of arithmetic, some 60 
centuries ago, at least 8,000 men have 
made valuable contributions to mathe- 
matics. Out of all these, Mr. Bell has 
chosen only a couple of dozen for his sur- 
vey. 

Though bristling with academic titles, 
the author is no pedant. Knowledge he 
has, but of men as well as numbers, and he 
writes animated prose about both. He 
reaffirms the right of the people to be at 
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ease in one of the great preserves of cul- | 


ture. Wit and salty scorn of all hokum 
punctuate his book. He laughs his pro- 
fessorial colleagues out of their ivory 
tower, indicating at the same time that cre- 
ative mathematicians of the past have been 


could so richly, so quietly produce such 
disquieting essays. 


A YARDSTICK for music has been 
found. It is less automatic than the in- 
strument common to drygoods stores; it 
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Editorial Foreword 


@..: OF THE less advertised but most 
important phenomena of the depression and 
the New Deal is the awakened demand for 
knowledge on the part of our underprivileged 
population. At the present time no less than 
24,000,000 American adults are pursuing ele- 
mentary studies in schoolhouses, barns, li- 
braries, art museums, and factories and through 
scores of other instrumentalities, including 
the radio. 

Our grandparents accepted tacitly the thesis 
that Americans were more eager for learning 
than any other people. Such was the tradition 
of the pioneer days of the little red school- 
house and the town meeting and the future 
statesman who sprawled on the floor of a log 
cabin studying by the blaze of a pine knot. 
That America had reached a high educational 
level was later assumed by the typical youth 
who worked his way through college washing 
dishes. 

However brilliant the performance of the 
exceptional college graduate, we were, at the 
turn of the century, drifting in fact into a false 
sense of security about our average educational 
level. For one thing, millions of new immigrants, 
comparatively illiterate, were pouring into the 
melting pot. Their primary function was to 
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amass not knowledge but dollars, many of 
which they sent back to Europe. At the same 
time a terrible deterioration was settling on our 
native stock. The share croppers and by and 
large the population of the South had less book 
learning than $0 years before. In fact, the chief 
claim to culture of splendid old Anglo-Saxon 
stock of the Southern mountains was the frag- 
ments of Scottish ballads handed down by 
word of mouth for more than two centuries. 
Secondary education in high school and 
grammar school had descended to a routine 
ritual. Even in our higher institutions, the col- 
leges, cheering the athletes rated better as a 
social function than application to study. 


A RUDE AWAKENING 


The xvve awakening, the realization of 
our inadequacy as an educated people, came 
with the World War and its statistics. We were 
shocked to find that 25 per cent of the men en- 
listed in our armies were illiterate, could neither 
read nor write. 

Of course there was always a countercurrent. 
The eagerness with which people in small towns 
paid admission to Chatauqua circuit tents was 
remarkable. Most pathetic of all were the 
people, 3,000,000 at the height of the move- 
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ment, who paid correspondence schools for in- 
formation which they ought to have acquired 
free in the public schools. 

With the administration of Herbert Hoover 
we became nationally self-conscious of our 
comparative inadequacy. Cool statistics re- 
vealed that sixteen per cent of our adult popu- 
lation, nearly 4,000,000 souls, could neither 
read nor write. In literacy we were well down in 
the list of the nations. We were measurably 
above Albania and Jugoslavia but gazed up- 
ward with blinking eyes at Iceland and nations 
like Sweden, where illiteracy is a matter of frac- 
tions of one per cent. President Hoover formed 
a national committee to raise our percentage 
of those who can multiply two by three and 
sign their own names. 

Gradually the idea dawned that the parents 
of America were more in need of education than 
the children. The beginnings of a national study 
of the function of adult education were due to 
the Carnegie Corporation, under the intelli- 
gent leadership of its president, Frederic P. 
Keppel. In 1926, Carnegie money supported 
the organization of the American Association 
for Adult Education. Morse Adams Cart- 
wright, the director of the Association, has the 
assistance of a competent staff of experts. 
During its first ten years, the Association con- 
centrated on experimentation. During the last 
five years it has left this field to study the so- 
cial meaning of adult education. 

The experiments studied by the Association 
covered every possible field of adult education 
and extended even into foreign countries. 
Typical among them was the popular Des 
Moines forum, a community enterprise utiliz- 
ing the public schools. Unlike forums which 
employ radical speakers to stir up the audi- 
ence, the Des Moines experiment achieved a 
balance between the historic and prophetic as 
well as between questioning and statement. 

In his book, Ten Years of Adult Education, 
Mr. Cartwright reviews the shift in 36 agencies 
for adult study. The number of adult students 
in the nation increased from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000. Private correspondence schools lost 
1,000,000, and the lyceum-chatauquas 2,000,- 
000, whereas the radio added 5,000,000, the 
libraries 1,000,000 and federal relief another 
2,000,000. 

Under the New Deal more than 4,000,000 
American adults have been re-educated at 


federal expense. Through the instrumentality 
of the WPA we have now 700,000 less illiter- 
ates. Three hundred thousand partly vacant 
schoolhouses have been utilized throughout the 
nation, and 100,000 schoolteachers out of em- 
ployment. No old-fashioned individualist can 
accuse the government of overcentralization 
here, for this new form of adult education is the 
result of spontaneous demands made on a score 
of federal departments. 

Under federal education, a cross section of 
the public formerly supposed to be impervious 
to culture — share croppers in the South, beet- 
sugar pickers in the West — send delegates 
pleading for teachers. In the South, grandpar- 
ents of 80 years report at class with grand- 
children of eight. Of course there is an appalling 
dearth of trained instructors. 

One recent federal unit is education for 
workers. Factories, schools, and libraries con- 
tribute their facilities. Some of the classes in 
the textile industry begin at two a.m. and finish 
before breakfast. In New Orleans, taxicab driv- 
ers are attending school from midnight to three 
A.M. 


ARITHMETIC AGAIN 


Worxers, of tourse, take a special in- 
terest in those subjects which make them more 
efficient members of their trade unions. How- 
ever, English and history have a good place 
among the factory hands, and frequently art, 
and less often science. There is a shift of 
worker interest in recent years from the ab- 
stract study of Marxist philosophy to the more 
practical writing of correct English, accuracy 
in arithmetic, public speaking, and mastery of 
American parliamentary procedure. , 

As federal support subsides, how shall this 
new ferment for knowledge be satisfied locally? 
Again, where shall we find competent teachers? 
Some favor public school, some outside com- 
munity management. Probably our public- 
school philosophy is too rigid to take care of 
this new pioneer thirst for wisdom. Rather we 
should develop a new community system of 
adult boards, which will be permitted to utilize 
public buildings as night schools. 

At any rate, the American people are learn- 
ing how to think. 


Hoan oddond Lanek 
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by ROBERT BERNAYS 


L. IS DIFFICULT to realize that with the 
end of the coronation has come the end of Mr. 
Baldwin’s controlling influence in British poli- 
tics. He has been for so long a part of the Eng- 
lish political landscape that it is almost im- 
possible to think of it without him. 

The emergence of this unknown backbencher, 
who in the first eleven years of his Parliamen- 
tary life had made only five rather undistin- 
guished speeches, into the hard, cruel light 
that beats on the great Parliamentary figure 
will furnish the historian with a fascinating 
problem. 


What has been the secret of Mr. Baldwin’s 
extraordinary hold on the House of Commons 
and the British people? His retirement is now 
a fact, but for nearly fifteen years he dom- 
inated English politics as no man has done 
since Gladstone. 

Casual acquaintance gives no clue to the 
riddle. No stranger visiting the House of Com- 
mons, who had seen neither Mr. Baldwin’s 
photographs nor his caricatures, would ever 
guess that the plain, undemonstrative English- 
man seated in the centre of the Treasury 
Bench, with his pleasant face, bright bucolic 





coloring, rather untidy clothes, and general 
appearance of listlessness and lassitude, was in 
reality the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

Nor as they watched him would they get an 
impression of that authority and driving force 
that might be expected from a man at the head 
of the government of his country. 

At the end of last year, I recall, Mr. Bald- 
win was asked a question on the new unem- 
ployment regulations, which were then a mat- 
ter of fierce controversy, by a Labor member 
anxious to discover whether, as Prime Min- 
ister, Baldwin would take part in the debate 
and explain certain statements he had made 
on the subject during the election. 

An Asquith or a Lloyd George would have 
leaped to his feet with the swift, staccato as- 
surance that of course, if it was the wish of the 
House, he would speak in the course of the dis- 
cussion. Not so Mr. Baldwin. He shuffled un- 
easily, had a whispered consultation with his 
chief whip, and then, after a long pause, rose to 
say lamely: 

The order of the debate will be found when it takes 
place, and I have no doubt that there will be no dif- 
ficulty, whoever speaks, in making a reply. 

This feeble answer reduced the spirits of his 
supporters to zero. 

Again and again Mr. Baldwin appeared to 
have no grip on public business. He was being 
heckled recently about a certain very contro- 
versial coal bill, and at the end of it gaily ad- 
mitted that he did not know anything about it. 
Another minister had to take charge of the 
answers. 

At times he appeared as a kind of Lewis Car- 
roll’s Alice, wandering wide-eyed and innocent 
in the Wonderland of Westminster. 

None, not even his closest friends, has ever 
been able to explain his astonishing volte-face 
on the Ethiopian question in December, 1935. 
He had just fought an election on the issue of 
collective action, under the Covenant of the 
League, to all acts of unprovoked aggression. 
Mr. Baldwin had firmly stated in his election 
manifesto that “in the present unhappy dis- 
pute between Italy and Abyssinia there will be 
no wavering in the policy we have hitherto 
pursued.” On November 14 he was given a 
triumphant majority of nearly 250 in a Par- 
liament of 615 members. On December g the 
British nation was staggered to hear, through 
a leakage in the French press, that a draft 
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agreement had been made between the British 
Foreign Secretary and M. Laval, the French 
Foreign Minister, by which Italy was to receive 
vast territories, including land that she had not 
in fact yet conquered. Immediately there was 
an uproar in the House; a debate was initiated; 
and Mr. Baldwin was forced to intervene to ar- 
rest a rebellion among his supporters which 
threatened the very existence of his Govern- 
ment. 

It was clear in his first few sentences that he 
intended to stand by his Foreign Secretary, 
and in the course of his speech he used these 
remarkable words: 

I have seldom spoken with greater regret, for my 
lips are not yet unsealed. Were these troubles over 


I would make a case and I guarantee that not a 
man would go into the lobby against us. 


The packed House was hushed into terrified 
silence. What were these dreadful secrets 
known only to Mr. Baldwin and the inner ring 
of the Cabinet? Had they knowledge of some 
horrible new weapon of science in the possession 
of Italy which could lay waste London? Or 
were Great Britain’s armed forces in such an 
appalling state of inefficiency that they were 
doomed to defeat if challenged by an aggressor? 

In default of any information, the revolt 
gathered momentum. Panic-stricken whips in- 
formed the Prime Minister that they could not 
be responsible for a majority in the division 
lobby if the Hoare-Laval proposals remained. 
Since Mr. Baldwin showed no sign of wavering 
from his determination to keep his lips sealed, 
the fall of the Government seemed certain. 

Then to the amazement and stupefaction of 
the country, the Government gave way. The 
Hoare-Laval proposals were abandoned, the 
Foreign Secretary resigned, and Mr. Baldwin 
adopted, with almost nonchalant grace, the 
white sheet of repentance. 

And his lips remained sealed. No mention 
has ever been made of this awful secret that 
he held in his possession. 


His UNPOLITICAL MIND 


Waar ts the explanation of it all? One 
reason is, I believe, that Mr. Baldwin has been 
faithful throughout his political life to a single 
golden rule of the English political road — 
Keep Left. He found on this occasion that the 
radical element of his party was against him 
and that it was too strong to defy. 
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He was also handicapped by absence of any 
profound convictions on the League issue. I 
doubt if he really understood what was in- 
volved. Foreign politics bore him. Though he 
has spent every summer at Aix-les-Bains 
when the Assembly of the League has been in 
session he has never once made the 50-mile 
journey to Geneva. The depth of feeling in the 
British nation on this issue of the League was 
a revelation to him. 

This detachment from the tumult and tur- 
moil of the political conflict never leaves him. 
He really would prefer a cricket match to a 
Parliamentary debate, however exciting or 
momentous. If ever he were absent from his 
seat in the summer and none knew his where- 
abouts, I believe that I know where he would 
most likely be found. It would be at the top of 
the pavilion at Lords, alone, with his pipe, 
watching the duel between bowler and bats- 
man and ruminating about the part that cricket 
has played in the formation of the national 
character. 

There is only one golden rule for establishing 
friendly contact with Mr. Baldwin in private 
life, and that is never to talk politics to him. 
He will discuss everything in the most delight- 
ful and refreshing way — literature, history, 
the changes in social life, solitude, pigs. But 
only on rare occasions when politics are men- 
tioned does he fail to put in his head, like a tur- 
tle disappearing into his shell, at the first 
sound of danger. 

His grasp, even of the elementary political 
catchwords of the hour, is slender in the ex- 
treme. I recall an instance of this when, in the 
first year of his second premiership, he came 
up to Oxford, and was entertained before his 
speech by a party of undergraduates. 

He was talking about the way in which the 
Labor Party was at the mercy of phrases. He 
paused and said: “What is the great slogan 
that they always use about their socialist pol- 
icy? I cannot for the life of me remember it.” 

We all tried in vain to stimulate his mem- 
ory, and then a young man suggested with 
some temerity, “Do you mean, Sir, the nation- 
alization of all the instruments of production, 
distribution, and exchange?” 

It was the phrase that was ringing then and 
indeed is still ringing from a thousand Labor 
platforms. It is a catchword almost as popular 
as collective security or poverty in the midst of 
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plenty. It seemed incredible that it was a phrase 
that the Prime Minister should have forgotten. 
But so it proved to be. 

“Yes, that is it,” he said. “Thank you; I 
never can remember it.” 

But how thrilled and fascinated we were 
with his personality. He related to us a most 
revealing story which I recall now as if it were 
yesterday, though it is more than ten years 
ago, that I heard him tell it. He told us that, a 
year or two before, he had supplied a certain 
very famous statesman with a quotation from 
some important speech. 

“I was very interested to see,” he said, 
“how the great master of oratory would use 
it. To my astonishment,” Mr. Baldwin con- 
tinued, “I heard him describe to his audience 
how one morning he had been in his library 
and had picked up a book at random and, 
turning over the pages idly, had come across 
this quotation.” 

The statesman then, according to Mr. Bald- 
win, gave it and added, “I believe that it must 
have been the finger of God that pointed me to 
that book.” 

We all laughed, and one of us remarked, 
“That was very clever, Sir.” I shall always re- 
member the look of puzzled disgust that crossed 
Mr. Baldwin’s face. “‘Clever?” he said. “‘ Yes, 
I suppose that it was clever. I always wondered 
what the word clever meant. Now I think I 
know.” 

We broke up to go off to the meeting, but 
one of the party at least was devoutly sorry he 
would not enter politics with Mr. Baldwin 
as his leader. I was, in those days, an obscure 
follower of Mr. Lloyd George, and it was not 
until six years afterward that, with the forma- 
tion of the National Government, I found my- 
self in the House of Commons, with Mr. Bald- 
win as one of my leaders. 


THE GREAT LEADER 


Mie carty hero worship of the Prime 
Minister has survived closer contact. He stands 
for me now, as he did then, as the embodiment 
of personal integrity. I believe the country feels 
the same about him and that it is the recogni- 
tion of his essential honesty and deep sense of 
service that, more than any other single factor, 
accounts for the fact that he has led his party 
twice in succession to overwhelming triumph 


at the polls — a feat accomplished in England 
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by no other prime minister within living 
memory. 

His ignorance of the details of current con- 
troversies is compensated for by a deep under- 
standing of the British people. No man but he 
could have secured a majority for rearmament 
at the last election. He did it by that happy 
knack of his of taking the electors into his con- 
fidence, of telling them of the actual perils, of 
explaining to them the processes of his own 
mind. 

“Nobody,” he said on one occasion, “would 
regard me as a man of war.” It was true. No- 
body could and nobody did. The attacks on 
his war-mongering government rained harm- 
lessly against it, for the roof was proof against 
any deluge. 

He has remained to the great majority of 
his fellow countrymen what they themselves 
would most like to be — fearless, straight- 
forward, indifferent to personal criticism, 
scornful of intrigue: a sober and solid expres- 
sion of patriotism and service. 

His tribute to King George V over the radio 
touched heights that he never reached in any 
other more formal address. Yet I happen to 
know that it was made from a few scraps of 
notes. Probably never has a great man on a 
great occasion trusted to the inspiration of the 
moment on the microphone, where the slight- 
est pause becomes a yawning gap. But he was 
speaking from his heart and he knew that the 
words would not fail him. 

Mr. Baldwin was discussing with a friend of 
mine not long ago the defects of a certain poli- 
tician, who, though endowed with considerable 
gifts, had not really made his mark in politics. 

“What he lacks,” Mr. Baldwin told my 
friend, “‘is a spirit of understanding. It is for a 
spirit of understanding that I pray every night.” 

Mr. Baldwin’s prayers have certainly been 
answered. He has a deep understanding both 
of his fellow members in the House of Com- 
mons and of the electors. 

No prime minister of modern times has been 
more zealous in his attendance on the Front 
Bench. Admittedly when he is there he looks 
as if he were paying no attention to the debate. 
He yawns and grimaces and plays little games 
with pieces of paper, and, if he appears to be 
reading a bill under discussion, it will not in- 
frequently be discovered, on closer scrutiny, 
that he is holding it upside down. 


But, if he is not studying the matter of the 
speeches, he is sizing up the men who are mak- 
ing them. 

His favorite literature, when in the cham- 
ber, is Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. It 
contains a short biography of all the members 
of the House. When a man rises to speak, Mr. 
Baldwin screws up his face, peers at him in his 
shortsighted manner, and then looks up his rec- 
ord in Dod. He may not know his followers by 
sight but when their names are mentioned he 
will know something essential about each one 
of them. 

This close study of his followers helps him to 
be what he undoubtedly is, the great party 
leader. He knows with an uncanny instinct the 
strength and the weakness of his followers and 
he knows the arguments that are likely to ap- 
peal to them. 

This was vividly illustrated in the case of the 
India bill, when he was faced with a serious 
rebellion from the die-hards. I do not suppose 
that he had ever read one of the voluminous 
reports that were produced on that subject, 
but he grasped the essential factor in the situa- 
tion. 

“The unchanging East,” he said, “has 
changed at last,” and he went on to recall his 
own boyhood days in Worcestershire, that 
pleasant, peaceful existence when the choice of 
neighbors was bounded by the radius of a dog- 
cart. It was a delightful period but it had gone 
with the motor age, and nothing could recall it. 
So it was with India. The India that Mr. 
Churchill knew in his subaltern days had van- 
ished, and they had to face, whether they liked 
it or not, a new world. 

It was not a profound utterance but it won 
over many waverers, where a detailed examina- 
tion of the new constitution, with comments on 
the elaborate criticisms that had been made of 
it, would have fallen completely flat. 

I should like to have been present at the 
meeting of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Baldwin. They 
have much in common. Both act on instinct; 
both scout the claims, to some extent, of 
reason; and both bring to politics a certain 
spiritual quality. 

“I usually trust my instinct,” said Mr. 
Baldwin to a friend of mine after the with- 
drawal of the Hoare-Laval proposals, “and I 
admit on those it let me down.” 

It seldom has let him down. 











BALDWIN CONSERVATISM 


Mia. Barwin has succeeded as no man 
in our time has done in representing himself 
not as the expression of a party but as the 
spokesman of the nation. It has been his con- 
suming object to broaden the basis of the Con- 
servative Party so that it would be the rallying 
ground, to use one of his favorite expressions, 
for “men of good will.” His single aim has been 
to keep the ship on even keel and to prevent it 
from being rocked by the die-hards. Halifax, 
of Queen Anne’s reign, is his model, and he is 
not ashamed to be called the Trimmer. 

After the failure of the first Labor govern- 
ment he realized that his party could never 
form a stable government unless it could at- 
tract to itself a substantial measure of Liberal 
support. Once having achieved an adhesion of 
strength from the Liberal side, he determined 
never to alienate it. His policy is that of the 
Left Center, and his long reign was to a great 
extent due to the fact that the country is Left 
Center too. 

The fact that he always resisted the wild 
men of his party materially helped him to 
resist the wild men of other parties. He has 
taken much of the sting out of the class war. 
How can the Socialists lash themselves into the 
old party polemics against a man who, when 
his extremists are urging him to clip the wings 
of the trade unions, declares that he is not going 
to “fire the first shot” and ends with a moving 
plea for “peace in our time, oh Lord”? 

His governments have been associated with 
solid reforms as drastic and as far-reaching as 
any that were produced by the great pre-War 
radical administrations. 

With it all he has that feeling for suffering 
that is the characteristic of the really simple 
man. It was well illustrated at the time of the 
great mining disaster at Cwm. The news 
reached Mr. Baldwin during a week-end party, 
and instantly he decided that he must go down 
to the mining village and express his personal 
sympathy with the relatives of those who had 
lost their lives in the pit. 

There was consternation among his advisers 
at the proposal. There was a very ugly spirit 
at the time in South Wales mining areas. The 
long lockout had ended in the defeat of the 
miners, and, broken in spirit and sullen and 
bitter, they had been driven back to the pits 


STANLEY BALDWIN’S INSTINCT 


by the exhaustion of union funds and the semi- 
starvation that was the inevitable consequence. 
But Mr. Baldwin was adamant. He was de- 
termined to go. 

A friend who accompanied him gave me re- 
cently a remarkable account of the expedition. 
When he arrived at the stricken village his car 
was greeted with shouts and stones. With 
difficulty a way was made for it to the pit head. 
There he met the men engaged on the rescue 
work. His courtesy and unaffected camaraderie 
won them completely, and when he departed he 
was given a rousing cheer. 

But his work was not finished. Mrs. Baldwin 
was with him, and with her he decided to visit 
the homes of the bereaved families. So this sim- 
ple-hearted couple went down the mining 
streets, knocking at door after door and giving 
a word of comfort to the miners’ wives-in their 
overwhelming sorrow. 

Mr. Baldwin has a form of mental honesty 
that is unhappily not so common in politicians. 
All his life he has struggled never to make a 
promise that he cannot fulfill. His enemies 
might search his speeches in vain to find, for 
instance, one statement or even a shadow of 
a suggestion that he could solve the tragedy of 
unemployment. 

A friend who as an undergraduate heard Mr. 
Baldwin speak to an Oxford club in the year 
before the War, when Mr. Baldwin was an ob- 
scure backbencher, recalls that, when the time 
came for questions, Mr. Baldwin was asked 
what was his solution for industrial unrest, 
then a problem more acute than it is now. It 
was the time when every politician had a cut 
and dried answer for everything, and the 
undergraduates sat back confidently expecting 
a detailed and exhaustive program. 

To their surprise, Mr. Baldwin puffed at his 
pipe for a minute or two and then said: “There 
is not any solution for industrial unrest: it must 
work itself out.” 


THE ABDICATION 


Ix way wet be that one of the reasons 
that popular government has survived in Great 
Britain is that Mr. Baldwin almost alone of 
the politicians of the world had the courage, on 
domestic issues, to take democracy into his 
confidence. 

Never was this supreme quality of more 
value to the nation than in the constitutional 
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crisis last December. The country was more 
dangerously divided on that issue than at any 
time since the home-rule proposals of the pre- 
War Liberal government brought Ireland to 
the edge of civil war. Had there been any 
foundation for the belief that the Cabinet 
was forcing an abdication, the nation would 
have been rent from top to bottom. But, 
through all those days of anxious interviews 
at the Palace and at Fort Belvidere, Mr. 
Baldwin never put a foot wrong. From the 
first he stated the issues plainly and unequiv- 
ocally to the House of Commons. The idea of 
a morganatic marriage was impossible. The 
King had no intention of making Mrs. Simpson 
his queen. He was determined that, if he made 
up his mind to marry, he must abdicate; and 
that torturing decision was his and his alone. 
As the country under the guidance of Mr. 
Baldwin, began to appreciate the real issue, 
opinion swung suddenly and swiftly to the side 
of the Government. But, even when the fatal 
day arrived when it was known that the King’s 
abdication would be announced, there was 
grave disquiet over what might be the result 
in the country. Demonstrations were expected 
against his successor — even riots. These anx- 
ieties perished in an afternoon. On that dark 
December day when: Baldwin sat down in the 
House at the conclusion of his speech, the new 
king had a united nation behind him. Mr. 
Baldwin fulfilled to the letter his promise made 
in the first sentence of his speech — “to tell 
the House and the country so far as I can what 
has passed between His Majesty and myself 
and what had led up to the present situation.” 
And the House and the country were satisfied. 
I remember so well realizing, as the strange 
story was unfolded — a tragedy that made the 
ordinary machine-made stage drama a dull and 
tawdry affair— that after this speech there 
would be no cause for a King’s party, for Mr. 
Baldwin was proving in his simple narrative of 
events that, as long as a King’s party had been 
possible, Mr. Baldwin had been its head. In 
addition he had that astonishing power of 
bringing out the best in each member of his 
great audience, so that even the most irre- 
sponsible interrupter or most truculent repub- 
lican was hushed into strained silence. “‘This 


House today,” he said, “is a theater which is 
being watched by the whole world,” and such 
was his magnetism that it comported itself with 
a dignity never paralleled in its history. 

“T have failed,” said Mr. Baldwin in con- 
clusion, “but I am convinced that where I have 
failed no one could have succeeded.” The 
country was equally certain, and that fact 
represents probably the greatest service Mr. 
Baldwin has rendered to his age and generation. 

But there is much to be said for the argu- 
ment that his work is done. The post-War 
epoch has passed. New problems of a wholly 
different character await urgent attack. Though 
the peace remains unbroken, we are entering 
war conditions. The challenge of Naziism strikes 
at the roots of national safety. It is a situation 
that cannot be met by Mr. Baldwin’s eloquent 
appeals to Hitler or his thoughtful essays on 
the totalitarian state. It requires quick deci- 
sions and swift actions. It demands a certain 
ruthlessness. Mr. Baldwin has neither the heart 
nor the strength for such a situation. 

As Asquith had to surrender the reins to the 
dynamic personality of Mr. Lloyd George, so 
inevitably has Mr. Baldwin given way to the 
man with a radically different personality and 
outlook. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain is his successor. He 
has many qualifications. He’is a supreme mas- 
ter of detail. His piloting of the highly technical 
and complicated derating bill in the teeth of a 
formidable House of Commons opposition was 
a remarkably brilliant performance. 

He has his father’s capacity for making up 
his mind and persuading others to conform to 
his decisions. It is an open secret that it was he 
who persuaded a wavering and hesitant cabinet 
to take the vital decision to withdraw sanctions 
against Italy last summer. For years now he 
has been the real power behind Mr. Baldwin. 
He is regarded as straightforward, energetic, 
efficient, and, in an emergency, quite fearless. 

But he cannot be described as a popular 
figure. His name is more likely to rouse boos 
than cheers in a working-class electorate. He 
is radically different in temperament and out- 
look from Mr. Baldwin, but so are the times in 
which we live and the problems we have to 
face. 


Coming soon: — “China Unconquerable,”’ 
by Madame Sun Yat-sen 
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L. WAS A grocery list that finally made 
me quit my job. Just an ordinary list such as 
housewives since the beginning of time have 
been jotting down on stray envelopes, scraps of 
paper, magazine margins, and any other inch 
of available space. 

I was a housewife, like all the others. But I 
was a newspaperwoman as well, and that also 
was a full-time job. The grocery list, in itself, 
wasn’t really objectionable. In fact, it re- 
sembled closely the one I found on the other 
side of this paper I have just inserted in my 
typewriter: 

Two small loaves bread, one white, one whole- 
wheat. One package spaghetti, ten cents green pep- 


pers, two cans tomato sauce. One pound lean ground 
eef. 


Apparently, there was to have been an at- 
tempt at an Italian type of dinner that night, as 
there is to be tonight. 

There was nothing in this particular grocery 
list to get excited about. But for a round dozen 
years I had been finding, in my coat pocket, in 
my purse, in the top bureau drawers at home, 
and intermingled with copy paper in the office 
desk, these notations that had to take the form 
of a telephone conversation with my grocer 
and butcher before two o’clock p.m., or there 
would be no dinner at home that evening. And, 
as my husband still insists, it is so much more 
fun to eat at home. 


HOMEMAKING BY REMOTE CONTROL 


How can one think of groceries when a 
woman’s reputation may be at stake or a 
mother’s son is to be hanged and you have to 
ask her foolish questions or when a girl with 
mangled legs lies dying in a hospital and has to 
be interviewed? I realize that newspaper staff 
work is notably “hard on a woman,” but I 
think most other jobs for women who try to 
run a home and a career are equally exacting, 
in their way, and produce, in time, the same 
split personality and nervous indigestion. 


I Quit My Job 


by JUDITH 





LAMBERT 





I reached the office late one morning, after 
doing a half-dozen errands on the way. In- 
stantly, as I entered, I became aware of a sus- 
piciously restrained and tense conversation on 
one of the three desk phones. The city editor 
barked at me: “Get right over to the jail. 
Prominent club dame hophead. Take Ochen- 
back with you, and get action pictures — and 
we wanta make the first trip with it, see?” 

I saw. I went. I took Ochenback with me 
and, after getting the necessary permit, signing 
various registers, waiting for the elevator boy 
to glide up fourteen floors, and again waiting 
for the imposing matron in the starched uni- 
form with her big key, I was finally admitted to 
the reception room for visitors and reporters. 

Surrounded on all sides by men and women 
colleagues, I waited. Then began a search in 
my purse for note paper. I had been shunted 
out of the office in such double-quick time I 
hadn’t even stopped to grab a fresh sheaf. 

After greeting my fellow reporters, a dozen 
or so of them with their own particular Ochen- 
backs, it suddenly occurred to me that I might 
not have the woman’s name right. I began 
scrutinizing my scraps of paper. Hadn’t that 
blankety-blank city editor told me the name of 
this club dame? Yes, here was some scratching. 
I strained my eyes under the dim, high ceiling 
light — Two small loaves bread, one white, one 
wholewbeat. . . . Hell! 

““What’s this gal’s name?” to the new young 
reporter on my right. 

“Why, I didn’t get it — they just said im- 
portant clubwoman.” 

“Do you know, Lucy?” 

“Bagdad or something like that,” she re- 
plied. “Important and snooty. Who do you 
suppose — ” 

“Say, you’ve covered a lot of club conven- 
tions. Why don’t you do the talking for all of 
us, Judith?” This from the male star of the 
Chronicle staff, who scorned handling anything 
that even remotely smacked of women’s clubs. 


Well, I'd done everything. I wasn’t proud. 

Footsteps approached; the heavy door swung 
open; and the big, the haughty, the important 
club-dame dope addict walked into our midst. 
She stood for a second, proud, dignified, but 
with her eyes darting about from one strange 
face to another, until they reached mine. 

“Judith!” Like the bleat of a sheep being 
rushed to the slaughter was the pitiful wail 
that came from the lips of the handsome and 
distinguished woman who had been taken into 
custody the night before for forging doctor’s 
prescription blanks for narcotics. She had rec- 
ognized me because I had interviewed her at 
club conventions where she presided and she 
saw in me now an old and possibly a real, as 
well as badly needed, friend. 

For years I had known this woman as a 
splendid, benevolent, and charitable leader. 
Her history, a common one, is quickly told. 
She had undergone several major operations, 
and had been allowed a little morphine after 
each to alleviate her pain. For a while, she had 
been able to buy it and keep her habit a secret 
from family and friends. When concealment 
was no longer possible, she had grown desper- 
ate. Unable to buy the drugs she had to have, 
she had committed the crime that brought her 
to jail. It was her present plight I had to make 
into a thrilling human-interest story for my 
paper. 

It made a good story, though we had all 
promised her despairing husband we wouldn’t 
play it up. But I didn’t get back to my office 


until after one-thirty, just 25 minutes before 
the deadline. Then I had to scurry through my 
thoughts and organize them and decide what 
things to eliminate and how much of the prom- 
ise to her husband to keep and how much of 
the order from the city editor to obey and re- 
member not to let it run over two thirds of a 
column. There was a rat-tat-tat of type on 
roller, racing against time, pages that had to be 
ripped out and done over, and then, at last, 
swish! A copy boy grabbed my story and 
rushed it through a maze of jangling telephones, 
popping pneumatic tubes, flying paper, and 
frenzied men, to the city editor’s desk. I looked 
up. It was exactly two o'clock. 

What was it I was to do before two o’clock? 
Those groceries! I snatched up the telephone. 
“I’m sorry, Madam, but the trip has just left. 
It leaves at two, you know.” Yes, I knew. 

I knew, too, that I should have ordered the 
things before I left that morning. But what had 
happened that morning? Oh, yes. Patty had to 
be supported in the belief that her English 
theme really was good and that her underslip 
did not show. Then she had to have a check for 
the locker. Then the laundry man came and 
had to be given a check as well as the soiled 
clothes, which weren’t yet sorted. And the 
dishes had to be cleared away and put in the 
sink, and the beds turned back to be aired, 
before it was time to start on the half-hour trip 
to the office. 

Some of this should have been done the night 
before, but the night before — oh, yes, those 
out-of-town friends called, without giving me 
a chance by telephone to say I was out. Mul- 
tiply these situations ten times by 100 and 
start over again and you have my life, in the 
role of wife, mother, and careerist. Dramatic, 
exciting, stimulating? Yes, of course. But it 
was not the life I wanted. 


THE WOMAN PAYS 


I nap marriep Jim in that optimistic 
decade when women not only were hell-bent 
on careers outside the home but themselves 
insisted on a “s50-50”’ arrangement, a romantic 
delusion that has since gone the way of World 
Peace and the Versailles Treaty. Girls, then, 
had jobs because it was the thing to do. They 
made the competition terrific among them- 
selves, reduced their salaries, and speeded up 
the tempo of living. Because I had married 
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I QUIT MY JOB 


earlier than most of my friends, I had escaped 
the prevailing ingenuous ideals and I was not 
anxious to swell the professional ranks with an- 
other recruit. It was during my husband’s ill- 
ness, when he had to give up his writing and 
my little girl was just learning to walk, that I 
was forced to go job hunting. Since I had 
helped to edit my college paper, a newspaper 
job seemed the logical one for me. So I became 
a minor part of the big news staff of a metro- 
politan daily. 

Newspapers deal so largely with human 
agony that reporting, to a sensitive woman, is 
nerve-racking and exhausting. A man on the 
same job would, presumably, go home at the 
end of an harassing day to a well-prepared din- 
ner and a peaceful home. But I found myself 
going home to unwashed dishes, unmade beds, 
and ashes on the floor. As time went on, I was 
returning also to a disgruntled husband who 
subconsciously felt neglected, even though I 
was the emergency breadwinner, and a daugh- 
ter who failed to find me as sympathetic as the 
leisurely mothers of other girls she knew. 

I don’t know whether other jobs that women 
do outside the home are as exacting as I found 
newspaper work or take the same toll of energy 
but I have sometimes thought teaching might 
be as arduous. Not only does a teacher have to 
deal all day with the newspaper public in em- 
bryo, but she has to conform to social clichés 
and adjust herself to the personalities of her 
superiors. And it is well known that women 
secretaries, those right-hand “men” of our big- 
business executives, work overtime in making 
personal adjustments. (Incidentally, I have 
often wondered why it is women, in marriage 
and out, who must do all this adjusting.) 

When I first went to work on the paper, I 
had taken for granted that after the emergency 
had passed I should return to my job as full- 
time housekeeper, wife, and mother. Then, al- 
though my husband’s earning power had not 
only been restored but considerably increased, 
I found myself hesitating. 

“Why don’t you quit that damned job?” 
Jim frequently inquired with an injured air. 
But he never followed that rhetorical question 
with a practical plan for ways and means. He 
never suggested: “ You take care of the house,” 
which I was already doing anyway, of course, 
“and I’ll bring home the bacon.” He had al- 
ways evaded working out with me a definite 


financial arrangement for the expenditure of 
the family income, and I had no assurance that 
I could depend on any portion of that income 
to spend as I saw fit. 


MEN DON’T UNDERSTAND 


Mix sussann is neither a stupid nor an 
ignorant man, and certainly he is not intention- 


ally cruel. Indeed, theoretically at least, he was 


an enthusiastic male suffragette as a young 
college man at the tail end of the rabble-rous- 
ing campaign, before the War, that got women 
the vote. He is familiar with all the modern 
classical literature on women’s rights and with 
the poetry and prose on the downtrodden 
woman everywhere. He defends, with Mark 
Twain, the deserted Harriet Shelley. He has al- 
ways gloated gleefully at the romantic escape 
of Elizabeth Barrett from her sadistic father 
and he commiserates audibly with the trials of 
Jane Carlisle. He was at one with his mother in 
violent admiration of Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man and Carrie Chapman Catt and today he 
writes beautiful editorials on the value of 
women in public office, their constructive qual- 
ities, and even their superior abilities in certain 
fields. And yet, faced with this concrete reality 
of budgeting, his imagination failed me. 

I had always made it a habit to look well 
groomed, from my earliest school days. In my 
work, smart clothes were especially important. 
They gave me confidence and poise. My expe- 
rience has made me neither handy with the 
needle nor expert at bargain-hunting. For years, 
I had to shop in that hectic half-hour between 
five and six when all the purposeful shoppers 
had gone home to a hot shower before dinner 





and the poor, tired clerks could only look at me 
dumbly across their mauled and cluttered mer- 
chandise. But even so, when I had my own 
salary, I could manage to look well. If I quit 
my job, should I have to wrestle with this 
clothes problem from a different angle? 

When my husband says, 

“You don’t need clothes,” he 
means just that. He believes 
that women buy clothes to pro- 
mote the textile trades or to 
outdo their friends. Both pro- 
jects fail to interest him. I can- 
not make him see that looking 
contemporary is a tonic for any 
woman or that committing an 
occasional extravagance in 
dress is, for me, as important a 
spiritual. catharsis as a trip to Mecca for a 
Moslem. While I had my own salary, it was 
not necessary to make him see. 

I did not have to explain, for instance, that 
my clothes are more complicated than his or 
that they “date” more quickly. He liked the 
way I looked and often spoke admiringly of 
some color or texture but he had no idea of the 
careful forethought, the time, and the money 
that combined to make me different from 
dowdy women everywhere. And why should 
he? He can go out and shop for himself and re- 
turn in an hour with all the items of apparel 
complete to make him the well-dressed man 
about town. 

The inability of men and women to see eye 
to eye in allocating the family funds is not con- 
fined to the clothes question. Since the early 
days of the race, woman has been the con- 
servitor. She horded nuts and herbs against the 
winter to come. Man does not care to look 
ahead. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof 
was necessarily authored by a man. He will put 
off going to the dentist until the bill is twice 
what it would have been in the beginning and 
he will never see that January white sales of 
articles to be used in June are a real economy. 

Then there were my personal loyalties. 
Without my own income, what was to become 
of them? My husband did not share them and 
had never cared to contribute to them. If I de- 
nied their existence, wouldn’t my integrity 
suffer? My husband feels no obligation toward 
my sociable mother and sister, although they 
are dear to me. Even as occasional house 
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guests, he feels they are infringing on his pri- 

vacy, so it is difficult to have them for a visit. 

This gives me a sense of guilt. When I have my 

own money, I can make up for my neglect in 

this respect by sending them little presents. 

Then there was the leftover obligation of my 
college loan, not yet wholly 
paid up. When Jim complained 
about my extravagances for 
Patty, I could save something 
from my own checks for a 
birthday party dress. 


CHAOS IN THE KITCHEN 


Bor w tne END, regard- 
less of the complications I fore- 
saw when I quit my job, I felt 
that those we were experiencing 
were worse. Even the difference in our daily 
schedule of working hours had become an intol- 
erable distraction. All my life, for example, I had 
been an early riser, not the cold-shower-and- 
two-sets-of-tennis type, exactly, but still I liked 
the way the world smelled early in the morning 
and I liked to hear the robins sing. This carried 
over from my college days, when I had eight 
o’clocks, and the habit was still upon me when 
I married. My husband, on the other hand, is a 
night owl. He does his best mental work after 
the rest of the world has gone to bed. Fortu- 
nately for him, he helps edit a morning paper, 
so his days start late. But for a long time our 
inability to agree on what time was bedtime 
threatened to send our marriage on the rocks. 
Just about the time I was in the soundest part 
of my slumber, I would awake with a start and 
hear dishes rattling. He was getting himself a 
midnight snack from the refrigerator. Or I 
would hear the tat-a-tat-tat of his “noiseless” 
typewriter or his heavy feet on the floor above. 
And, of course, the short wave on his new radio 
always worked so much better in the wee small 
hours. It seemed to me that he prowled just 
about all night long. 

How did I meet this situation? By staying 
up late with him and getting up early for my 
job. It was an afternoon paper I worked on, 
which meant getting to my office at eight 
o'clock a.m. For lack of sleep, I found myself 
letting down a little at the office and snapping 
at my husband and daughter at home. This 
hurt my professional pride and also under- 
mined my faith in myself as a wife and mother. 
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My household difficulties were usually dis- 
counted by my friends. “Jim helps you a lot 
around the house, doesn’t he?” they would 
point out, glibly. Yes, Jim did and does. I’m 
sure he believes to this day that he did practi- 
cally all the work around the house during 
those years, because on a few grand occasions 
he came into the kitchen and broiled a steak, 
amid the cheers of admiring friends. Those 
grand occasions always had to occur on my day 
off, however, so that I could spend the after- 
noon at quiet but prolonged and persistent 
work, fixing hors d’ceuvres, polishing silver, 
preparing the salad, making dessert, arranging 
the centerpiece, setting out ash trays, and di- 
recting the untrained maid — who had either 
just come or was just about to leave or perhaps 
both. And then I had to meet the guests with a 
smile, with my mind’s eye on the kitchen. 

But make way! Here comes the towering 
male artist into the kitchen. He’s now the chef 
de luxe and he’s going to strut his stuff. He’s 
going to show the assembled guests what it 
takes to be a good steak broiler. 

“Is my broiler hot enough?” he inquires, geni- 
ally but importantly. “ Where’s 
the garlic and the oil?” He 
grabs bottles and boxes from 
the cupboard. “Don’t put that 
there. I must have that 
space!” The maestro bustles a- 
bout, filling the entire kitchen 
with his virtuosity. 

“Now, is it time to put in the 
steak?” Meaning, of course: Has everything 
been co-ordinated and made ready for the time 
when the work of art will have been achieved? 
Will the plates be hot, and the salt and butter 
handy, and the company gathered about the 
carefully arranged table to admire and almost 
burst with anticipation and envy? But who set 
the stage for this puffed male ego and enabled 
her husband, at the last moment, to preside 
as the kitchen prima donna? 

One of my very nice woman friends, who al- 
ways has what she wants in the way of appro- 
priate and expensive things for herself and her 
home but who likes to play around with a 
knockdown chair, a bit of colored sacking, a 
tapestry needle, and some tacks, remarked 
blithely in my husband’s presence that she got 
those wooden chairs with the lovely lines at 
So-and-So’s and altogether, with everything, 
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they only cost $1.49 each! “Why don’t you do 
that?” brightly inquires my husband, in my 
friend’s presence, of course. And once more I 
was made to feel that, although I was sharing 
my husband’s financial burdens in a way that 
wouldn’t have been expected of my grand- 
mother, I was failing him in what he tradition- 


. ally and instinctively expected of a wife. 


THE MYTH OF EMANCIPATION 


Even in Russia, where the major portion 
of a woman’s time is supposed to be spent in 
factory and field and many of her home prob- 
lems are solved by community kitchens and 
public nurseries, this problem of the home- 
maker who must also be breadwinner remains 
basically unsolved. Many questions flock to the 
mind of a wife and mother on reading about 
this strong Russian woman who leaves her chil- 
dren at a day nursery to go and do a man’s 
work and manages at the same time to have 
marriage, a home, husband, and motherhood. 
Who prepares the baby for the nursery each 
morning? Who feeds it breakfast? When has the 
mother time to be a companion to her hus- 

band? Who darns his socks or, 
for that matter, tells him where 
they are, before she goes to the 
tractor factory? 
When a woman brings home 
a pay check equal to her hus- 
band’s, she is contributing in- 
finitely more than her share to 
the welfare of the family, be- 
cause her work goes on until long after she 
comes home, while his day is neatly divided be- 
tween work and play. The old adage still holds. 
A man works from sun to sun, but a woman’s 
work is never done. 

Many times, egged on by Helen Woodward’s 
Through Many Windows not to wash my own 
silk stockings and underwear — men don’t do 
it, so why should women who hold down man- 
size jobs? —I declared my independence of 
such small-time drudgery. Before my last ten- 
per-cent cut, I didn’t, at first, wash my stock- 
ings. I sent them to the laundry and let them 
rip. Then I went out and bought more. Then I 
hired one woman after another to come to the 
house to wreck them even more industriously 
than did the laundry. 

“Why don’t you get a competent houss- 
keeper?” That was a constantly recurring re- 


frain in the suggestions of my friends. I knew 
from bitter experience that such a thing was 
not to be had. The old family type of retainer, 
half guest, half servant, is too great a social 
responsibility for a young couple under mod- 
ern living conditions. Where will she sleep? 
When will we have any privacy? These are 
questions which prohibit such an arrangement. 
A full-time housekeeper from the employment 
agency, whom I was rash enough to take on in 
a moment of distraction, asked an exorbitant 
salary and ran up my other expenses as well. 
With wages for manual labor mounting and re- 
wards for professional services dwindling, the 
best I could manage was a part-time household 
helper. And what of this modern part-time 
helper? I soon discovered that her mind, if any, 
was off where she spent the part of the time 
I wasn’t buying. 

The argument that foreigners will work more 
cheaply than Americans implies that you have 
time to train them. Not only did I not have 
time to train them but I found that Patty, 
in her progress from loop-handled spoons to 
roller skates, had acquired the gift of tongues. 
She clipped her words like the Chinese. Her 
gutterals were Finnish. She developed a taste 
for pink maribou boas from a pale negress who 
sang hotcha songs at the sink. Plainly, there 
had to be some other solution. 

So I sent Patty off to boarding school, and 
my husband and I began to eat our dinners out, 
most of the time. The demands of my job 
often prevented me from seeing the child on her 
rare week-ends at home. And, on the occasions 
when I did manage to see her, she took on the 
glamour of visiting royalty and began to act 
accordingly. Then my friends accused me of 
spoiling my child, although when I sent her off 
to school they had thought it a selfish device to 
enable me to continue my “interesting car- 
eer.” 

No doubt I did spoil the child, and this 
spoiling was a direct result of my feeling of 
guilt. I had broken away from the culture pat- 
tern of my childhood, which told me: Your 
child is all and you are nothing. At the same 
time, the psychologists — at least those of the 
behaviorist school — were advocating that all 
children be put in public nurseries and weaned 
from their parents almost at birth. 

The overindulgence went on, the meticulous 
looking to the minor details of health and exer- 
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cise, teeth, dancing and riding lessons. All this 
in a frantic endeavor on my part to “make up” 


‘to the child for what I instinctively felt she was 


missing in not having the old-fashioned home 
with several brothers and sisters or, at least, a 
suitable place where she could entertain her 
friends. 

Socially, I was emancipated, along with my 
professional contemporaries. We no longer be- 
lieved in an ornate display of possessions, or 
what Veblen called “conspicuous waste” and 
in only the most informal observance of the 
amenities. But, as every parent knows, it is 
comparatively easy to behave as an emanci- 
pated modern, quite cut off from the culture 
pattern of a past generation, until one has a 
child. For lack of time to furnish anything 
better, I felt compelled to support the genteel 
tradition for Patty. 

I was at no time dominated by the comments 
of friends, although the whole social trend has 
recently been against the career woman. 
Isn’t she taking a job that a man should have? 
Shouldn’t she be homemaking? Wasn’t I stay- 
ing with my job because I liked the excitement? 
This last question was the most insulting to my 
intelligence. I had never cherished the juvenile 
illusion that newspaper work is one jolly 
round of meeting interesting people. There are 
only so many kinds of people, and in a report- 
er’s life they soon begin to repeat. No amount 
of interest in my job could compensate, any- 
way, for the vitality I daily expended outside 
my home. 


AND So I WENT HOME 


I noTIcE, as I look about me, that my 
contemporaries who went out on that wave of 
enthusiasm for the career woman, are dropping 
away, one by one, from the jobs they once 
thought so important. There is Alice, who 
headed the interior-decorating department in a 
large San Francisco store. “If I hang any more 
drapes,” she told me last week, “‘it’s going to be 
in my own windows.” Nancy, who went, in a 
surprisingly few years, to a carpeted private 
office of her own as advertising manager of a 
fashionable apparel shop, has turned her job 
over to one of her male assistants, so that she 
can garden on her farm. 

Now that I can garden, too, I do not quite 
know how I am going to buy all the imported 
bulbs I want. For the dressmaking I was going 
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to do, I lack that gold lamé. And how shall I 
buy all the new books to take on my vacation? 
For that matter, how shall I finance a vaca- 
tion? For once, my husband and I can go to- 
gether, but perhaps we shall go to a less glitter- 
ing place. Will he wish that I were financing 
my part of the trip? Will he be sorry that I 
quit my job? 

There were many nice things about that 
career woman, vintage 1925, or at least about 
having the career. She could choose her hus- 
band as a companion, not as a prospective meal 
ticket. She could feel, in her pathetic 50-50 
claims, that she was a person, not a pet to be 
cared for as one cares for a horse or a dog. 
A job was as good as a dowry, and it was nice 
to be financially independent. But it was not 
nice enough, I decided. 

My own job, now an important one, brought 
daily increasing nervous strain. Jim, too, had 
gone ahead, even more rapidly than I. More 
than ever before, he needed a peaceful, well- 
ordered home to come back to at night. And I? 
I was still finding grocery lists in my purse, my 
pockets, and my office desk and trying fran- 
tically to reach a phone before two o'clock. 
At this point I saw that I must either slip 
backward professionally or get rid of my house- 
hold reponsibilities altogether. Patty had 
complicated the picture by revolting against 


boarding school. “When the school is in your. 


home town, you’re supposed to be a day pupil,” 
she informed me, firmly, and I saw that the 
herd instinct was engulfing us all. 

I have here a scroll that I’ve been intending 
to take down and have framed. It was the gift 
of one of our civic-betterment societies for some 
constructive muckraking articles I wrote on 


slum conditions. It is getting dog-eared, now. 
And what is this I see in faint handwriting 
that is obviously my own? Not, I hope to God, 
a grocery order. No, it isn’t. But even as I sat at 
that luncheon table, receiving the plaudits of 
my townsmen, where was the real me, the me 
who cared? Here is what I had scribbled on 
my parchment trophy: Be sure to send Fim’s 
gray suit to cleaners. 

As I write this, I am sitting at my study 
window. The sun makes a lacy pattern on the 
sill. 1 am waiting for friends to drop in for tea. 
My grimy golden-oak desk in the city room has 
been replaced in my home by an ivory escri- 
toire to match my dressing table, and I dust it 
daily. I wash my own stockings and do not 
mind doing it in the least. I can take infinite 
pains in preparing the scene for one of His 
steak broilings and do not resent it. I even 
know how to prepare an authentic Italian 
dinner, herbs and all. A party for Patty is 
scheduled for tomorrow night. The new leisure, 
as far as I’m concerned, is here. I am not ex- 
actly what novelists describe as serene. My 
girlhood didn’t prepare me for the world I 
encountered on my job. But certainly my 
years of participation in larger human affairs 
have enabled me to find a more creative life in 
my home. 

Beside my telephone, which I must have been 
foolish enough to answer one day, I find an 
opera score, the relic of a recent matinee. I 
glance at it idly. Then suddenly my gaze is 
fixed. I scrutinize it more closely. What is this 
I have written? I strain my eyes unbelievably, 
in the bright sunlight: Be at Administration 
Hall at 2:15, to give lecture to girls who want to be 
journalists. 


In an early issue: 
“Farewell Suburbia,” 
by Farnsworth Crowder 





Diseases of Darkness 


The War on Syphilis and Gonorrhea 


by THOMAS J. KIRWIN 


I. IS DIFFICULT to assail too vigorously 
the policy of secrecy, evasiveness, and lethargy 
that has characterized our handling of venereal 
diseases in the past. Nor can we commend too 
highly the present nationwide campaign for a 
franker and more scientific treatment of these 
havoc-wreaking scourges of modern as well as of 
ancient existence. Of the many problems facing 
the American people today, none demands 
more urgent, courageous, and concerted action 
than the control and, eventually, the eradica- 
tion of syphilis and gonorrhea. For eradicable 
they are — not in a year or a decade or, per- 
haps, in our century but (ultimately) when the 
processes of science and education have com- 
bined to eliminate them as they have stamped 
out other plagues that once ravaged the popu- 
lation. 

Already these “diseases of darkness” have 
been dragged into the light and seen to be 
conquerable. The question now is: Shall we 
handle this gigantic but conquerable problem 
with frankness, fearlessness, and true American 
enterprise and with accepted scientific methods 
or shall we continue the ostrich-like attitude of 
the past and bury our faces in the sand, fearing 
to look the enemy in the eye and to engage it 
in mortal combat? For a fight to the death it 
must be. When even the most optimistic of our 
statisticians place the prevalence rate of 
syphilis at one out of every ten of the popula- 
tion, fifth on the list of the causes of death, and 
definitely on the increase, it is obvious to even 
the most indifferent that here is a menace that 
must quickly be brought under control if we 
are not to be a syphilis-ridden nation. And the 
picture is in no whit brightened by turning to 
the less publicized but more prevalent gonor- 
rhea, the control of which presents to both the 
medical profession and the laity a challenge 
equally as great as that of syphilis. 
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The warfare against the venereal diseases 
has, in the past, been rendered unnecessarily 
difficult by a public prejudice and ignorance 
that have fostered silence and concealment and 
have made adequate handling of the diseases 
as medical problems impossible. It has been 
necessary to wage battle not only against the 
diseases themselves but against this prejudice. 
Their eradication depends on an aroused and 
educated public opinion and removal of the 
stigma of shame and turpitude that from time 
immemorial has attached to them. 


Oy tue two major venereal diseases, 
gonorrhea has, in all likelihood, scourged man- 
kind for the longer time. Descriptions of a 
disease that was undoubtedly gonorrhea ap- 
pear in the writings of the ancient Egyptians, 
Japanese, and Hebrews, as well as in the later 
works of Hippocrates. In the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs, amidst the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome, down through 
the Dark Ages and the splendors of medieval- 
ism, this dread malady pursued its implacable 
and ruinous way. Because of it thrones fell 
vacant and blindness filled the streets with 
beggars. But the childless monarch and the 
blind beggar were alike ignorant that their sor- 
rows had a common cause — a microscopic 
organism, known to modern science as the 
gonococcus, or diplococcus of Neisser. 

Gonorrhea is said to have been introduced to 
the American Indians by the Spaniards, who, 
in return, brought back with them into the 
Eastern Hemisphere its companion ravisher, 
syphilis, a disease apparently unknown in 
Europe until the return of Columbus and his 
explorers from their epochal voyage to the New 
World. Whether or not the disease is indigenous 
to America, and was imported by the Spaniards 
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into Europe, there is abundant historical proof 
that, in the years immediately following the 
discovery of America, Europe was devastated 
by a terrible epidemic of syphilis in a peculiarly 
virulent form. Sailors and warriors, adventur- 
ers and merchants, traveling far and wide, dis- 
seminated the dread plague throughout the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

For many years gonorrhea and syphilis were 
regarded as two different manifestations of the 
same disease, a belief engendered no doubt by 
the fact that both diseases were known from 
earliest times to be contracted and propagated 
by sexual intercourse. Some of the most 
learned and justly esteemed physicians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, notably 
the celebrated John Hunter, subscribed to this 
belief, and the weight of their authority per- 
petuated the error down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when a French physician, 
Ricord, demonstrated the difference between 
them. In 1879, Albert L. S. Neisser, a Breslau 
physician, succeeded in isolating the gonococ- 
cus, the specific organism that produces gonor- 
thea, thereby establishing by microscopic 
proof the fact that gonorrhea is a disease dis- 
tinct from syphilis. 

It was not until 1905, however, that the 
Spirochaeta pallida, the specific microbe of 
syphilis, was isolated by Schaudinn and Hoff- 
man. Their method for detecting the spiro- 
chaete is known as the dark-field examination. 
A year later, Wassermann, Neisser, and Bruck 
perfected a test of the blood, by means of 
which the presence or absence of the organism 
could be established. In 1909, Ehrlich, a chem- 
ist who, like Neisser, had devoted most of his 
life to the quest, discovered an efficient means 
(salvarsan) of treating syphilis. Thus, in the 
first decade of the twentieth century greater 
progress was made in combating this ancient 
disease than had been achieved in the four 
preceding centuries. 


Sy euriis is undoubtedly the worst of all 
scourges, for if left untreated it not merely kills 
the body, as do other plagues, but before doing 
so is capable of injuring and enfeebling it 
through a lifetime of misery and suffering, 
during which mind and body gradually give 
way under the ever increasing burden it im- 


poses. 


There are three stages of syphilis: the pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary. Its onset is 
more insidious than that of gonorrhea. The 
initial stage is marked by the appearance of a 
small, painless ulcer (chancre) at the place of 
contact, one to ten weeks after exposure. This, 
despite its innocuous appearance, refuses to 
heal under any of the common home remedies 
for similar-appearing trifling sores, a fact which 
may bring the patient to the doctor. If the 
disease can be diagnosed and treated at this 
stage, the chances for complete cure are, ac- 
cording to the general scientific verdict, 85 to 
go per cent. But, because the lesion is painless, 
a person may be honestly ignorant that he has 
the disease until it passes through the latent 
stage and appears, years later perhaps, in its 
tertiary and infinitely more terrible forms. 
Many persons, therefore, ignorantly or know- 
ingly, fail to apply for treatment in the early 
and readily curable stage—a tragedy for 
themselves and for others. While every in- 
adequately treated case of syphilis must be re- 
garded as potentially infectious, the greatest 
emphasis, from the standpoint of communica- 
bility, must be placed on early syphilis and on 
syphilis as a complication of pregnancy. 

If left untreated, the germs are distributed 
by the blood throughout the body, and six to 
ten weeks later the primary lesion is replaced 
by a characteristic body rash, usually ac- 
companied by sore throat, fever, mucoid 
patches in the mouth, and other symptoms. It 
is in this stage that the sufferer is likely to con- 
sult a doctor. But just as likely he may seek 
the advice of a clerk in the corner drugstore, a 
quack, or a friend who has “been through the 
mill.” The advice thus acquired may serve to 
abate the immediate evidences of the disease, 
but the subsequent effects will be all the more 
terrible. Sometimes, however, the generalized 
body rash is missing and the constitutional 
symptoms are so mild that, like the initial sore, 
they are easily overlooked or their significance 
minimized. This is especially true in women — 
hence one of the many common names for 
syphilis, “‘chivalrous disease,” because no 
rash appears in 40 to 70 per cent of infected 
women. 

The tertiary, by far the most serious stage, 
may follow the earlier stages almost immedi- 
ately, or the germs may lie quiescent for many 
years. Any part of the body — skin, bones, 
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brain, nervous system, or vital organs — may 
be attacked, and many deaths attributed to 
other and more respectable causes, particularly 
heart disease, nephritis, and paralysis, can be 
credited to the “great masquerader.” Among 
the chronic afflictions for which syphilis is 
responsible are such pitiful conditions as blind- 
ness and deafness, ten to fifteen per cent of all 
forms of insanity, and locomotor ataxia. The 
large number of stillbirths and miscarriages in 
syphilitic women is well known even to the 
laity. Most pitiful of all, because most inno- 
cent, are the many children born to a legacy of 
deformity, blindness, paralysis, feeble-minded- 
ness, or early death, due to the machinations 
of the “pale spiral.” 

Syphilis can be positively diag- 
nosed by the Wassermann test at 
any stage of the disease after it 
becomes generalized. Examination 
of the blood and spinal fluid is a 
proved necessity in the diagnosis 
and management of early syphilis. 
So also is the dark-field examina- 
tion of the discharge from the syph- 
ilitic lesion, for the detection of the 
spirochaete. This can be readily performed 
by anyone possessing proper technical training 
and adequate laboratory facilities. The aver- 
age physician does not have these, but, as 
laboratories are almost always available, the 
dark-field examination can be quickly done 
almost anywhere. In the early stage, when 
the dark-field examination is positive, is the 
most propitious time to commence treatment 
and effect a cure. Though the Wassermann 
test on the blood will eventually tell whether 
or not a person is infected, by the time the 
blood test is “positive” the infection may have 
gained such headway that only a long and 
expensive course of treatment can eradicate it. 

Arsphenamine (salvarsan), discovered by 
Ehrlich in 1904, and the more recent neo- 
arsphenamine are the established drugs for the 
treatment of syphilis. Newer experiments with 
diathermy and electric fever promise well for 
the future; but in the present stages of knowl- 
edge these must be looked on not as substitutes 
for but as auxiliaries to the established treat- 
ment with the arsphenamines, the “infection 
controllers of our modern treatment of syphi- 
lis,” as Dr. John H. Stokes has correctly de- 
scribed them. The approved method of treat- 
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ment is by one of several modifications of 
Ehrlich’s original method, the intravenous in- 
jection of arsenical compounds. When the 
patient cannot, for some reason, be treated by 
this particular form of medication, other drugs 
are used. Bismuth and mercury, for example, 
are used in conjunction with the arsenical in- 
jections. The physician consulted will select 
the medication best suited to the particular 
case and will administer it in a manner adapted 
to the individual requirement. The patient’s 
contribution to the fight against invasion of the 
disease is his co-operation and faith in the 
doctor and his belief in the possibility and 
reality of the cure. 


Iv 


Ix 1s uposstste to empha- 
size too strongly the importance 
of the continuous treatment of 
syphilis during the first three to 
twelve months, for every day of 
treatment in the early stages, with- 
out irregularity or lapse, means less 
danger of relapse and fewer tertiary- 
stage victims. A complete cure 

usually: requires at least eighteen months, but 
the infection can be rendered temporarily 
noncommunicable in a few days, and the 
therapeutic weekly or semiweekly injections 
do not interfere with the patient’s occupational 
activities. These are among the encouraging 
features of the treatment. Less encouraging 
are the high cost of the arsenicals, the inability 
of a large percentage of patients to pay for 
treatment, and their reluctance to persist with 
treatment over the long period often required 
for successful results. It is not without reason, 
therefore, that syphilis has been called the 
easiest and the most difficult to treat of all 
diseases: the easiest, because we have a known 
method of diagnosis and a specific for its cure, 
if taken early enough; the most difficult, be- 
cause of the failure of sufferers — for reasons of 
economy, fear, ignorance, prudery, or pure 
indifference — to present themselves for timely 
treatment until the later stages of the disease 
and to persist with the treatment for the 
necessary length of time. 

Physicians, too, have not been blameless. 
Some, either from a false regard for the sensi- 
bilities of their patients or because they ac- 
tually do not realize the importance of the 
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omission, fail to impress on those under their 
care the vital importance of adequate treat- 
ment. It is far better to overtreat than to 
undertreat this disease. 

All too often, if a patient has attended faith- 
fully for a reasonable period and repeated 
Wassermann blood tests fail to return positive 
findings, the doctor will assure him that the 
disease is under control and it will now be safe 
for him to relax the treatment. He fails to add, 
however, that, even when the blood has been 
negative for a long time, a similar test applied 
to the spinal fluid may show that the disease is 
still present and that it has progressed far 
enough to involve the nervous system. Thus, 
even when the blood is negative, 
not only to the Wassermann test 
but also to its various modifications 
(such as the Kline, the Kahn, and 
other tests), the “positive spinal 
fluid” is a presager of such tertiary 
manifestations of syphilis as loco- 
motor ataxia, general paralysis, 
and certain other mental diseases. 

If syphilis is diagnosed in its 
primary stage, when the chancre 
first appears and the blood is still negative, 
concentrated treatment for a year will usually 
suffice to prevent these disastrous tertiary 
manifestations. But when treatment is not be- 
gun until the second stage, when the spiro- 
chaetes have invaded the blood stream, two to 
four years of concentrated treatment will be 
necessary to assure freedom from the dread 
aftermaths. 

Often the third stage of syphilis will be mani- 
fested soon after the second stage in patients 
who have had two or three negative Wasser- 
manns and have been assured by the physician 
that they have been cured. Sometimes the 
doctor will discharge them with the request to 
return at intervals for examination, but they, 
thinking themselves cured, will fail to obey 
instructions. No patient should be discharged 
completely until the Wassermann test has been 
consistently negative in blood and spinal fluid 
for from three to five years. The further ad- 
vanced the disease when treatment was begun, 
the longer should be the time permitted to 
elapse before assurance of complete cure is given. 

How often does the physician hear the ques- 
tion, “‘When will I be cured?” And almost as 
frequently it is asked, ‘How shall I know that 





the doctor is telling me the truth?” These 
queries apply to both gonorrhea and syphilis, 
but the answer is not the same in both cases. 
For syphilis, as we have seen, the course of 
treatment must be much longer and the pro- 
nouncement of a complete cure must rest un- 
certain for an extended period. But the dangers 
of undertreatment are so great that anyone 
who really understands the importance of the 
repeated tests and patient repetition of the 
treatments will be willing to carry on faithfully 
until the battle is won. 


Vv 


A rar more skeptical and pessimistic 
attitude attaches to the more prev- 
alent of the two diseases, gonor- 
rhea, owing to its unstandardized 
treatment and seeming hopelessness 
from the standpoint of reduction in 
incidence, since there is no treat- 
ment known today that quickly ren- 
ders the patient incapable of trans- 
mitting it. The greater incidence of 
gonorrhea is due to the fact that 
the public has not been nearly so 
impressed with its dangers as it has with 
those of syphilis, with the result that victims 
of it are lax in seeking treatment and laxer 
still, after it has been sought, in complying 
with instructions and in persisting with treat- 
ment to the point of cure. The idea that an 
attack of gonorrhea is “little worse than a bad 
cold” dies hard, as does also that quaint but 
damaging notion that such an attack is an in- 
convenient but necessary part of the crop of 
wild oats that gay young blades must sow be- 
fore manhood has been satisfactorily proven. 

Somewhat of a defeatist attitude has been 
developed within the medical profession itself 
in regard to the problem of reducing the inci- 
dence of gonorrhea. I have heard it asserted, 
even by physicians, that it is better to contract 
syphilis than gonorrhea because the methods 
of treating syphilis are so much more scientific 
and certain. The expression of a bit of thera- 
peutic philosophy such as this is nothing short 
of heinous and if taken seriously is likely to 
promote the most evil consequences. Instead of 
commending one such evil over the other, it 
should be the aim of every physician and intel- 
ligent layman to acquaint himself with the 
known facts of both diseases, condemn them 
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both roundly, and strive unceasingly for their 
abolishment. 

Gonorrhea may be described as a contagious 
inflammation of mucous membranes, due to a 
specific micro-organism, the gonococcus, or 
diplococcus of Neisser. This germ can attack 
the healthy mucous membrane anywhere in the 
body, but the common points of invasion are 
the genital passages and the conjunctiva of the 
eye. Eye infections are especially to be dreaded, 
as blindness is an almost certain sequel. The 
disease is propagated mainly by sexual inter- 
course, but it may also be contracted by con- 
tact with infected objects. It can be transmitted 
to others as long as there is a single gonococcus 
present. 

Unlike the spirochaete, the gonococcus has 
not the power to invade the entire system. The 
infection it produces is a local condition, con- 
fined, ordinarily, to the genital and pelvic 
organs. The organism multiplies with fearful 
rapidity, however, and can penetrate to the re- 
motest parts of the genital tract, setting up an 
infection that is capable of great persistence in 
its chronic form. One of the chief reasons for its 
tremendous dissemination is the fact that 
chronic gonorrhea, while able to produce an 
acute infection in another, may manifest very 
mild or even no symptoms in the infected per- 
son. Its nature may, therefore, be concealed 
from the carriers themselves and in many 
instances even from attending physicians. 
Women, in particular, are often entirely un- 
aware that they have been infected, attributing 
such symptoms as may be present to that con- 
venient catch-all, “‘ female trouble.” 

No statistics on the prevalence of gonorrhea 
can be accepted without reservation, but the 
commonly heard statement that it affects men 
more than women in a ratio of sixteen to one is 
probably near the truth. It is a serious enough 
disease in men, but the results in women are in- 
comparably more terrible, its eradication fre- 

quently requiring sur- 
gical removal of the 
sexual organs. Fifty 
per cent of all gyneco- 
logical operations, it 
has been estimated, are 
performed for gonor- 
rheal complications. It 
is one of the chief 
causes of sterility in 


both men and women and is responsible for a 
large percentage of blindness in infants. In addi- 
tion to its toll of adulthood and youth, there are 
untold multitudes of children, girls especially, 
who fall victims to this distressing malady. 
Ophthalmia neonatorum (eye inflammation in 
the newborn) is caused by gonorrheal pus from 
the mother’s genital passages infecting the 
baby’seyesashe comesinto the world. Thisis the 
reason many of our Statesnow havelawscompel- 
ling doctors and midwives, irrespective of the 
social status of the parents, to instill a drop of 
a diluted silver solution (.5 per cent of silver ni- 
trate or a germicidal] the equivalent in strength 
of one of the other silver preparations) into 
each eye immediately after a child is born — a 
precaution that should never be omitted. 

The symptoms of an acute attack of gonor- 
rhea in a man are fairly typical, and can be rec- 
ognized by anyone with ordinary intelligence. 
In a woman they are not always so obvious. 
The germs enter at the mouth of the urethra, 
the passage to the bladder, where they set up 
an inflammation by attacking the mucous 
membrane lining the urethra. The first indica- 
tion of their presence is a pricking and burning 
sensation, three to fourteen days after ex- 
posure. Redness, itching, and swelling of the 
involved parts soon follow, with a discharge 
of thick yellow pus from the urethral orifice. 
In a drop of this discharge — when placed 
upon a glass slide, stained, and examined under 
the microscope — the trained eye of the physi- 
cian detects the characteristic biscuit-shaped 
diplococcus known as the gonococcus. The 
glands in the groin may become enlarged and 
tender. 

Unless promptly and properly treated, the 
acute attack subsides in four to six weeks into 
a chronic condition, which may produce a stric- 
ture of the urethra, seriously interfering with 
urination, or a chronic discharge. Although 
originally confined to the urethra, the inflam- 
mation may and frequently does extend to the 
delicate structures which lie above — the 
prostate, testicles, and seminal vesicles in men 
and the pelvic organs in women. On the in- 
tegrity of these depends the victim’s ability 
to reproduce. Transference of the organisms 
and their bacterial products to the blood is 
a frequent cause of arthritis and endocarditis, 
and the germs may so multiply in the blood 
stream as to produce septicemia and death. 
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Emphatically, a disease capable of causing 
havoc such as this can no longer be dismissed, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, as a distressing 
but necessary evil of society. 
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Wane, unfortunately, we have no 
specific for the cure of gonorrhea, as we have 
for syphilis, and no known treatment that 
quickly renders the patient noncontagious, the 
disease has, from the medical standpoint, one 
advantage over syphilis: it usually causes suffi- 
cient suffering and discomfort in the early 
stages to bring the victim to the doctor or clinic. 
This is of the greatest importance, since it is 
in the early stage that he can best be helped. 
All too often, however, the patient loses valua- 
ble time in attempting self-treatment. 

In every case of acute gonorrhea it is of the 
utmost importance to prevent, if possible, the 
backward extension of the disease, if this has 
not already occurred by the time the doctor 
is consulted. The rapidity of this extension 
depends on the virulence of the germ and the 
patient’s resistance to it. If seen early and 
skillfully handled, most gonorrheal infections 
can be limited to the front portion of the 
urethra, where they originate. Delayed treat- 
ment or neglect of instructions almost invaria- 
bly results in serious invasion of the higher 
structures, with irreparable damage. Here the 
germs may nest for years, making the patient 
a constant potential source of infection to 
others. Could such involvement be avoided, 
the real seriousness of gonorrhea to the indi- 
vidual and to society would be eliminated. 

There can be no routine treatment of gonor- 
rhea. Each case must be controlled and treated 
individually. In general, treatment should be 
directed toward helping nature, by cleanliness, 
good hygiene, and adequate drainage, thus 
preventing complications. Strong antiseptics 
should be avoided, since they are damaging 
to the membranes and cannot possibly reach 
the organisms which have penetrated below the 
surface. Selection of antiseptics and their 
administration must be governed by the course 
and progress of the disease in the individual 
patient. The behavior of the patient is an 
extremely important element in the success of 
the treatment. Alcohol in any form and sexual 
excitement, mental or physical, must be strictly 
avoided. Strenuous exercise is prohibited dur- 








ing the acute stage. Building up the patient’s 
natural forces of resistance and preventing 
complications are the main objects of treat- 
ment. If self-treatment is permitted, it must 
be carried out only after the patient has received 
full instructions in the handling of the medi- 
cines and syringes. 

So far as eradication of the gonococcus itself 
is concerned the disease is practically 100 per 
cent curable in men and almost equally so in 
women. No one can predict just how long it will 
take each case to reach the point of cure. With 
the best of luck, the best co-operation, the best 
doctor, and an intelligent patient (an infre- 
quent combination) it will usually require 
from six to ten weeks. 

The pronouncing of a cure should never be 
undertaken lightly but only after exacting 
proof has been established. A cure should never 
be pronounced until (1) the urethral discharge 
has been stopped for from six to eight weeks, 
(2) a specimen of discharge, produced by 
massage of the prostate and seminal vesicles, 
fails to grow gonococci on a proper culture 
medium, (3) a complement-fixation test of the 
blood is negative. In other words, when there 
have been no visible signs of the disease for a 
period of approximately two months and cul- 
turing and serologic tests are negative, we can 
safely say that the patient is cured — but not 
otherwise. The complement-fixation test may 
remain positive or doubtful for from three to 
nine months after apparent cure, and during 
this time the patient should be kept under 
observation. 
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Fharore to halt the increase in venereal 
diseases, syphilis in particular, cannot be laid 
to lack of medical knowledge but, rather, to 
failure to apply the knowledge in our posses- 
sion. Medical authorities differ little in regard 
to what needs to be done. Most of them agree 
that education and 
medicine are the only 
rational remedies and 
that the following are 
among the more ur- 
gent requirements for 
putting the entire pro- 
gram on a sound sci- 
entific basis: . 

(1) Routine blood 








tests in all prenatal cases, by both hospitals 
and private physicians, and competent early 
treatment of the syphilitic pregnant woman. 

(2) Routine blood tests for every patient 
in every hospital and wherever else possible. 

(3) Routine blood tests on all applicants 
for positions in the public service and for life 
insurance; also examination of employees in 
large industries and provision for treatment of 
those infected (as is now being done by several 
large industrial concerns). 

(4) The reporting and recording of all cases 
under a more uniform system than is now in 
force. 

(5) The tracing of sources of infection and 
prevention of its spread. 

(6) The keeping of a close check on the ac- 
tivities of each patient, to see that he continues 
treatment and co-operates with the doctor. 

(7) The making available, to private physi- 
cians and clinics, of laboratory facilities and 
antisyphilitic and other drugs in sufficient 
amount to treat all cases. 

(8) The establishment of sufficient clinics 
to meet the present need, and the enlisting of 
enough capable doctors to man them and to 
care for the many patients who prefer to be 
treated by private physicians. 

(9) The reconstruction of the majority of 
existing clinics, most of which are poorly organ- 
ized and equipped. 

(10) The re-education of physicians and 
public-health officials, to use scientific and 
up-to-date methods in the fight against syphi- 
lis and to secure greater uniformity in the 
management of gonorrhea. 

(11) The education of the public in the na- 
ture, prevalence, and prevention of the dis- 
eases. 

Only. about 25 States now have so-called 
clinics for the treatment of venereal diseases. 
Competent observers say these are often poorly 
equipped and undermanned. Regarding gonor- 
rhea, aside from the general social attitude 
there is usually an unhealthy hospital attitude 


toward the work. In fact, the clinical treatment 
of gonorrhea, under the existing conditions, 
is one of the most thankless and least inspiring 
phases of medical work, and considerable credit 
is due those who have persevered against the 
odds. 

A tremendous amount of education is needed 
to remove the stigma of shame and moral turpi- 
tude from the syphilitic and to remedy the ap- 
palling misapprehension and indifference on 
the part of the public regarding these diseases. 
Despite the multitude of innocent victims (the 
number has been put as high as fifteen to 50 
per cent for syphilis), the fact must be faced 
that a large proportion of these infections are 
acquired, now as they have always been, 
through direct exposure. Education, which 
influences conduct, has therefore an important 
place in the program for their control. 

That the undertaking, in a country of 130,- 
000,000 people, is a gigantic one none can 
gainsay. Other countries, however, notably 
England and the Scandinavian nations, have 
shown that the problem can be mastered. In 
Sweden, gonorrhea has been reduced 50 per 
cent in the last two decades, and syphilis has 
become a rare disease. 

In the interests of a common humanity, as 
well as for our own personal security, all vic- 
tims of these diseases must be treated. In 
one way or another, we all pay the cost. In 
the early stages they are sources of infection 
and if not adequately treated they will become 
public burdens in the later stages. A greater 
outlay of money for prevention and control 
will eventually mean less expenditure for the 
institutional care and treatment of tertiary- 
stage syphilis. 

Only concerted action will enable us to 
succeed. This is not a battle for the few. Our 
vast population must be taught that only 
by the co-operation of everyone — physician, 
public-health official, and the individual citi- 
zen — can these virulent and ruinous scourges 
be conquered. 


Im am early issue: 
**Selence Whispers of Immortality,°’ 
by Barclay Meon Newman 
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A Debate 


4 AM UNAWARE that most economists 
hold the belief that inflation is inevitable, but 
then I am not an economist — unless perhaps 
the converse is true and most of those individ- 
uals who believe in inflation are inevitably 
economists. 

My thoughts are based on a rather cursory 
examination of the historical records of in- 
flation in this and other countries and some 
observation of the characteristics of the Ameri- 
can people and their leaders. 

Webster defines inflation as an “undue ex- 
pansion or increase, as in prices, etc.,” and 
an inflationist as “one who favors inflation, 


especially of the currency by the issue of paper © 


money.” 

Undue expansion and increase in prices we 
have. Undue because they were brought about 
by government policies — destroying some 
goods, restricting production of others; financ- 
ing construction projects; distributing purchas- 
ing power through the bonus and relief subsi- 
dies to the States; and the purchase of gold and 
silver. The demand and consequent higher 
prices did not come from savings by the people 
but from an increase in debt, and a decline 
there must be when the motive power is with- 
drawn or reduced. The slight recession we are 
now experiencing doubtless is caused by the 
lower rate of government disbursements in the 
past nine months. 

I think no one will deny that, if the govern- 
ment continues indefinitely to spend more than 
its income, inflation from the printing of money 
is inevitable; so the issue is confined to con- 
sideration of the possibilities of balancing the 





Must We Have Inflation? 


I—The Printing Press Is Being Oiled 


by REX PARKER 


budget and what may happen if that is ac- 
complished. 

In my opinion the chances of balancing the 
budget and keeping it in balance are poor. 
There is no gainsaying that it can be balanced, 
but that would entail a substantial reduction 
in expenses and a widening of the basis of direct 
taxes. The present administration has shown 
extreme reluctance to take any steps that might 
antagonize a large number of voters. One eye, 
at least, is always on the ballot box, so we may 
expect a continuation of indirect, rather than 
direct, attempts to increase income and reduce 
expenses. The taxation of profits withheld by 
corporations was an effort to augment income 
without meeting the issue. It failed to produce 
as much as expected and may prove disastrous 
to corporation credit if maintained. A mini- 
mum-wage law is being proposed to force in- 
dustry to take over the care of the unemployed. 
It must also fail to meet expectations. Whoever 
heard of selling a substantial amount of a 
commodity by raising the price? The recent 
intimation that the rich are avoiding taxation 
is reminiscent of the French inflation in the 
1790’s, when France’s troubles were attributed 
to everything except the real cause — an excess 
of expenditures over income. 

In short, my fear of inflation is predicated 
on the belief that the Administration will not 
exercise the enormous powers it has to control 
the inflation which it has generated until it is 
too late. 

The Administration is in the position of a 
spendthrift who has inherited a business that is 
not at the time very prosperous; so, instead of 
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exercising patience and self-denial, he borrows 
money to satisfy his expensive tastes — but 
firmly resolving to reform or at least pay back 
the money when business improves. Our gov- 
ernment, too, is going to reform and balance 
the budget. Today? Oh, no! but next year 


certainly. Always next year. 
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Bor suppose by some fortuitous circum- 
stance the budget is balanced. Will that save 
us from inflation? By no means. It would 

doubtless engender confidence, and soon the 
huge amount of purchasing power that has been 
created and is now lying dormant, owing to 
lack of confidence, would be utilized in. an 
orthodox business boom to be followed by the 
inevitable depression. Then the real damage 
that has been done to the American nation by 
the numerous unfortunate precedents estab- 
lished by this administration will appear. Here- 
after there will be no possiblity of a depression 
being allowed to run its natural course. Im- 
mediately there will be a demand that the 
government take steps to meet the emergency 
as was “‘so successfully done in the ’thirties.” 
Is not present-day France a good example of 
this? 

It is perhaps the belief of the New Deal that 
under a managed economy we will have no 
more depressions. Perhaps not, but depressions 
come from booms, and booms from the creation 
of debt at a rate out of proportion to the sav- 
ings of the people. In the past few years per- 
sonal debts have been reduced, it is true, but 
only by assumption by the government of even 
greater liabilities. 

One of the worst features of the situation 
at present is the maintenance of extremely low 
interest rates, which are fostering an unhealthy 
growth in the purchase of all sorts of goods, 
from $5 up on time payments. Gilbart, in his 
History of English Banking, which records 
British panics or “periods of pressure,” as 
they were called, from 1825 to 1875, points out 


that, while “the primary cause of each and all 
is the inordinate speculation begotten of the 
lust of gold,” nevertheless in many instances 
it was low interest rates which forced people 
to buy inferior securities in an effort to obtain 
a return that they had been accustomed to 
receive. 

In case it should be thought that there have 
been any material savings in recent years which 
would justify wide expansion in debt, the fol- 
lowing figures are illuminating: 

(In millions of dollars) 
Time deposits, Savings-bank 
Federal Reserve _—_ deposits, Postal 

Dec. 31 member banks N.Y. State savings 

1933 4,802 5,064 1,209 

1934 4,887 55154 1,207 

1935 4995 55187 1,201 

1936 §,181 55243 1,260 

The annual increase has been less than in- 
terest accruals would amount to at two per 
cent, which indicates there has been a net 
decrease in actual deposits. 

Summarizing, I believe that this country, 
owing to the wild speculation of the 1920’s, has 
been living beyond its income for years and 
that this administration will not have the 
guts to cut expenditures and increase taxes 
before government credit is impaired to the 
point where it will be impossible to meet ex- 
penditures except by the printing of currency. 
Also, that, if the budget is balanced, hereafter 
all depressions will be emergencies, so that 
when the next one arises popular clamor will be 
such that again the government will be forced 
to spend freely and that this country could not 
possibly meet a second business recession in 
such a way without resort to the printing of 
currency. We came very near to this disaster 
in 1933. 

Lest it should be thought that this is noth- 
ing but a political diatribe, I should like to 
add that I feel confident that, if the rediscount 
rate had been marked up substantially in late 
1926 or early 1927, the past depression would 
not have been of abnormal proportions. 
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I. INFLATION inevitable? 


The word inevitable may embrace a long or . 


short period of time, but I suppose those who 
think it is feel that inflation will take place 
during the tenure of this administration or that 
the Democratic Party will perpetuate itself in 
office and inflation will then undoubtedly be 
forced on us. 

In the first place I think we must take into 
consideration what are the duties and func- 
tions of a country such as ours, which has no 
external debt, a favorable trade balance, half 
the world’s gold supply, an internal debt which 
is not large in relation to the population, taxes 
that are not nearly as onerous as those prevail- 
ing in other countries, and a tax base which 
could be widened considerably by reducing the 
exemptions allowed and by the imposition of 
taxes on federal and State employees now 
exempt. 

In the position in which the United States 
found herself when this administration came 
into power, I think it can be safely maintained 
that it was its duty to spend money freely 
within the country on construction programs 
in the way of public works. In as much as it 
was unwise to lend further sums abroad, free 
spending on public works was much better than 
doing nothing, as a negative policy or reduc- 
tion of public debt only continues to aggravate 
a crisis and does nothing to raise the internal 
price level, provide wages, and ease the debt 
burden of individuals. 

Its duty at that time was also to inaugurate 
a policy of cheap money through the Federal 
Reserve banks and persuade or force member 
banks to reduce interest rates on deposits in 
order to encourage the public to enter the 
securities market; and it was also the duty of 
the Administration to insure an adequate 
currency base, all of which it did. 

At this point, the government inaugurated 
the policy of increasing the price it would pay 


Ii— The Government Will Halt Inflation 
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for gold to $35 an ounce, which seems to have 
caused all this inflation psychology which has 
since existed and is now causing so much 
uneasiness. 

It is quite true that, by such a colossal 
subsidy to the gold-mining interests, there was " 
a tremendous stimulation of gold production 
and that we have provided the world with 
dollars by buying this gold and have enabled the 
world to buy goods of us. It is also quite true 
that the metal industry, the rubber industry, 
and probably some other industries have re- 
ceived a tremendous subsidy by the rearma- 
ment program of various foreign governments, 
all of which has fostered and inflamed the 
fear of inflation in the minds of, firstly, those 
with money and, secondly, those who are 
obliged to purchase raw materials for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

However, I think that inflation was not so 
much an actual fact as a “ psychology.” 


To return to the question whether we 
must inevitably have inflation. It would seem 
that those who so believe hold also that the 
Administration has no power to control it; but, 
if we carefully analyze what steps this adminis- 
tration has taken since it came into power, I 
think we can safely say that it has enormous 
powers to control it. A great many think that 
such regulatory legislation enacted by the Ad- 
ministration is solely for reform, but in that 
I think they are mistaken. 

To assume that inflation is inevitable is 
to believe that the Administration will follow 
an unmoral fiscal policy and not have the 
courage to use the powers it possesses. For ex- 
ample: From March, 1933, to June, 1936, loans 
and investments of the reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve showed an in- 
crease of $5,600,000,000, hence at the annual 
rate of approximately $1,700,000,000. In the 


last six months of 1936, a further increase was 
only $400,000,000, which is less than half 
the annual rate, and in 1937, up to March 17, 
loans and investments of reporting member 
banks actually declined $233,000,000, which 
indicates that, from June, 1936, on, the govern- 
ment was no longer financing its deficits through 
banks and was, therefore, not creating new 
bank deposits; in other words, there was a re- 
versal of policy. 

The government has further restrictive 
weapons at its command, of which the follow- 
ing are a few: lowering of the tariff, additional 
restrictive federal regulation, elimination of 
stimulative spending, stricter enforcement of 
antitrust laws, and higher interest rates. 

Finally, there is always the weapon, which 
will admittedly be hard to use, of lowering the 
price of gold. 

Many other laws have been enacted, such as 
the railway labor act, the Wagner labor act, 
and the Washington minimum-wage law, all of 
which have features of control. 

I maintain we shall not have inflation, be- 
cause it is difficult to inflate a country which 
is in the position outlined in the first paragraph 
unless we resort to the printing press and put 
in circulation $2 where $1 would do the work. 
My contention is supported by this belief: 
Assuming there is a further material expansion 


in Federal Reserve bond-holdings or a very 
substantial issue of new government bonds, 
which would bring further temporary intensi- 
fication of speculation, it would not be very 
long before we should witness a precipitate 
decline in business activity and commodity 
prices, simply because Europe would not follow 
us. Europe would not buy our goods and would 
quickly impose further import restrictions and 
exchange restrictions; in other words, after a 
temporary boom we should fall into another 
depression simply because we cannot inflate 
the country beyond a certain point. Business 
and industry will not absorb the credit unless, 
as stated above, more money is forced into 
circulation than is required to do the work. 

The whole basis of inflation appears to be 
predicated on the fact that the government will 
do nothing but borrow money and spend it and, 
after its credit has broken down, will then be 
compelled to print money. This, I think, is a 
mistaken assumption, in view of the regulatory 
powers which it possesses and which it will 
have the courage to use. 

A great many insist that the government 
cannot reduce the price of gold because of 
its deflationary effects, but I think this is 
possible, provided a new agreement or a re- 
arrangement rather of the present tripartite 
stabilization fund, is made. 


Next month’s debate: 
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Bienes education for women in 
America is rounding out its first century. If 
popular opinion has validity, the first hundred 
years are the hardest, but it would probably be 
unwise to predict the exact moment at which 
academic life will become easier, for there is 
some debate about the first appearance of 
higher education. The founding of Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary in 1837 marked such a distinc- 
tive turning point in women’s history, however, 
that it seems legitimate to date the first cen- 
tury from that year. At the same time that 
Mary Lyon was getting her project under way, 
Oberlin College admitted the first women to its 
regular course leading to the baccalaureate de- 
gree. If, then, we may accept 1837 as the start- 
ing point for separate and co-educational 
higher education for women, it looks as though 
the second century were upon us. Presumably 
the worst is over, but actually the years ahead 
look almost as problematical as the ones be- 
hind. 

There is no serious problem now of mere 
existence. Women are in colleges, and they bid 
fair to stay. It would be a well-nigh impossible 
task to impose sex segregation on American 
young people, since so many young women 
have come to take higher education for granted, 
as their privilege. It is conceivable that a thor- 
oughgoing fascist state might send American 
women back to the kitchen, but some of us 
would make poor cooks. A few years ago, to be 
sure, it would have been hard to believe that 
German women would have acquiesced to a 
limitation on their opportunity for higher edu- 
cation. There is no reason to think American 
students have more zeal for learning or are less 
patriotic than young German scholars. They 
have, however, an educational and individual- 
istic tradition which would be powerful deter- 
rents to action which excluded our women 
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from academic circles. A war might do it tem- 
porarily. War fervor took our young men in 
droves from college campuses and could prob- 
ably do it again. Women would be no less re- 
sponsive to enlistment propaganda. The World 
War commandeered them to a degree which 
causes anxiety to those who see a sit-down 
strike as the chief hope for peace. But the na- 
tion’s demand worked in the direction of re- 
leasing new energies, opening new doors to 
women. It seems highly unlikely that an ap- 
peal, even in the name of patriotism, would 
commend itself to Americans if it included the 
request that half the population should agree ~ 
permanently to limit its opportunity for edu- 
cation. Another war may leave us with no 
higher education for anyone, but it is safe to 
prophesy that, if there be any opportunities 
left after a cataclysm, we will find women 
claiming them with men. 

The danger to be faced in the immediate fu- 
ture is not, probably, a threat to the existence 
of educational opportunity for women, so much 
as it is a threat to the quality of that opportu- 
nity. 

| | 


Milany Lyon had a Cause. Her academic 
descendants have plenty of purpose, but edu- 
cating women has ceased to have slogan value. 
There is something extremely stimulating 
about a project which is on the defensive. It 
may make itself obnoxious but it runs little 
risk of stagnation. For a century, men and 
women have worked to make the higher edu- 
cation of women respectable. Having achieved 
100-per-cent success, their cause now runs the 
risk of losing some of its original assets. 

A new and controversial scheme dependent 
on popular support has to be self-critical in 
order to survive. One characteristic of the 
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women’s colleges and of groups of women in 
coeducational institutions has been their con- 
stant effort to demonstrate their equality with 
— or superiority to — other educational groups, 
mostly of men. This has evoked persistent self- 
evaluation and educational experimentation. 
We are still near enough to the origin of many 
women’s colleges to feel the excitement of their 
adventuresome early days, when their mission 
was clear before them and their methods were 
being tested by trial and by surprisingly few 
errors. Now that it is generally admitted that 
women can have educational opportunities 
“equivalent to those available for young men,” 
colleges educating women run the risk of leav- 
ing well enough alone. Every established in- 
stitution is in danger of overvaluing its own 
past and of making yesterday’s daring hypoth- 
esis today’s axiom. It would be a terrible 
price to pay for respectability, if our colleges 
for women should lose their zest for new and 
better ways of working. 

Respectability is increasing the numbers of 
college women and thereby threatening to de- 
prive the modern student of the pioneer’s sense 
of the importance of the job she is doing. There 
is a scarcity value to education, as to every- 
thing else. When a small group of students 
dared public ridicule to get a college degree, 
they valued it and its obligations more highly 
than most bachelors of arts do now. The modern 
college woman knows that she is one of a large, 
socially acceptable group. She feels little pres- 
sure to justify her decision to go to college. Her 
degree does not mark her as particularly cou- 
rageous or unusually gifted. In fact, it is some- 
what better form nowadays to deprecate the 
years spent in college as just “what everybody 
is doing” than to consider them uniquely sig- 
nificant. College students know they form a 
limited minority of the population, but, since 
they rarely come into contact with the rest of 
their age group not in college, they don’t find 
much meaning in the statistics. 

Questioning the value of an experience is not 
conducive to gleaning the greatest possible en- 
richment from it. Respectability thus endan- 
gers the zeal which for years has characterized 
our college women, on and off the campus. They 
have been leaders in worthy social movements, 
demonstrating a modlesse oblige which it has 
been hard to ignore. A century which marks 
the breakdown of the “exclusive privilege” 


notion of education is in danger of losing a 
stimulus to effective action. 

The changing status of women in the non- 
academic world threatens to create a new prob- 
lem for those interested in their higher educa- 
tion. When women were socially ineffective and 
politically innocuous, nobody cared much what 
strange ideas they might acquire, so long as 
they behaved like ladies. With increasing femi- 
nine influence in public affairs, women may find 
themselves less free to raise the questions and 
express the ideas which have been the lifeblood 
of their academic tradition. Recent attempts at 
red baiting in women’s colleges suggest among 
other things that these institutions are being 
taken seriously, a fact which might complicate 
their academic freedom. 

This liberty may be endangered from an- 
other angle. One wonders whether increasing 
responsibility for public affairs may make it 
harder to hold firm to scholarly objectivity and 
impartiality of judgment. Will the increasing 
number of women in positions of influence 
mean that practical considerations will begin to 
loom bigger than idealistic standards? Will 
alumnae eventually become advocates of 
stand-pattism instead of stimulating their col- 
leges to daring leadership in social thought? 
The second century faces that risk. 


I. wovutp not be fair to overlook the 
other side of the picture. If respectability has 
its dangers, it has also its conveniences. There 
is, for instance, the possibility that the educa- 
tion of women might begin to be recognized as 
worthy of financial support remotely commen- 
surate with that for men. A surer prediction is 
that time need not be spent, in the century 
ahead, arguing about women’s rights to an edu- 
cation. The energy which had to go into that, 
100 years ago, can now be available for other 
causes. 

Some of it will probably have to be spent on 
“winning rights,” until society eventually 
guarantees men and women the opportunity to 
be judged as individual human beings rather 
than as representatives of a sex type. Some day 
the world will realize that life will be enriched 
when individuals are encouraged to fill what- 
ever socially desirable roles their personal apti- 
tudes make most appropriate, without sex dis- 
crimination. Colleges have a rich opportunity, 
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in the years ahead, to continue their demon- 
stration of the fact that women can be found to 
assume any kind of responsibility and that 
they can work effectively with each other and 
with men. College-trained women, especially 
the graduates of women’s colleges, need only 
their undergraduate memories to assure them 
of feminine versatility and adequacy for varied 
tasks. We admit it. At the end of the first cen- 
tury, however, college women are not much 
excited about the war between men and women. 
The fundamental program of education is 
much more challenging than any feministic 
controversy. 

Colleges, like other educational agencies, 
undertake to discover and disseminate values 
in our social heritage. They attract experienced 
and inexperienced scholars to a community 
organized for this purpose, and older and 
younger together work on this rewarding job. 
The student becomes the carrier of values, of 
points of view, of methods of approach to prob- 
lems, to whatever community he joins after 
graduation. It is important that, as a dissemi- 
nator of the values he finds in his college ex- 
perience, he shall be as convincing as possible. 
Whatever develops his powers of thought, of 
sympathy, of wisdom is therefore of impor- 
tance to the college which relies on him to 
make its corporate task effective. The student 
is the immediate end of the college purpose, 
but he gains importance because he is the 
means by which the ultimate purposes of the 
college are effected. He is an apprentice in the 
endless occupation of discovering and dis- 
seminating significant values. 

Who cares today to try to argue that women 
can share this task? We know they can, be- 
cause they do. Without wasting time on argu- 
ment, they are free to get to work on the main 
job, discovering more and more truth about the 
world in which they live and spreading what 
truth they can discover. What more challeng- 
ing cause could man or woman ask? 
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Tar nicuer education of women is not 
concerned with self-evaluation to prove its 
equality with that of men. It enters its second 
century profoundly conscious, however, of the 
need of both men and women to improve their 
techniques for accomplishing this general pur- 
pose of education. The probability is that 
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there is no single method for achieving the re- 
sult. To assume that all colleges should adopt 
uniform procedures is to ignore the significance 
of the past experience of each one. There are 
historic circumstances in any established in- 
stitution which permit practices there which 
would be wholly impractical, however desir- 
able, elsewhere. To discount institutional 
idiosyncracies is to waste the accumulated ex- 
perience of the years. Values are not discover- 
able in a vacuum, and the unique tradition of 
each college may make possible the discovery 
of unique values. The effort to agree on a uni- 
form curriculum or length of term or method of 
instruction or type of student or faculty mem- 
ber to be admitted is, from this point of view, 
misguided. The understanding of the world in 
which we live is too gigantic a task to be ac- 
complished by any one approach alone. The 
assumption that a particular academic or- 
ganization or process is inherently the best 
way to educate youth minimizes the heteroge- 
neity of the cultural values worth transmitting, 
as well as the variety of young people to be 
educated. 

There is frequent and interesting argument 
about the relative merits of colleges and uni- 
versities, of small colleges and large, of city and 
country colleges, of liberal and vocational 
courses, of coeducation and separate education 
for men and women. The difficulty with such 
debates is that they assume that one or the 
other type is per se preferable. The actual fact 
is that each has its strengths and its weak- 
nesses. It behooves each institution to be on 
the alert to be the best, of its type, it can be. It 
will be a good day when each recognizes the 
limits of its own possibilities and sets out to do 
its own work in the best way it can devise for 
itself, without worrying about keeping up with 
the Joneses. 

When an understanding of the world is the 
gauge of effectiveness, it is dangerous to dis- 
count the insights into certain aspects of ex- 
perience which each type of educational insti- 
tution provides. Society will become more com- 
prehensible and more controllable when we 
learn to admit that what is sauce for the goose 
may be poison for another goose or for a gander 
who happens by. It is quite credible that there 
are some facts and some attitudes which every 
citizen should know. A major and interesting 
task for school administrators and teachers is 


to discover what those facts and attitudes are. 
Fortunately, neither school nor college is an 
isolated agency, working without relationship 
to other parts of a student’s experience. What 
the student needs in his course of study de- 
pends in large part on what is lacking in his 
other associations to make him at home in the 
world. The way to make him effective in an in- 
creasingly large world depends in great measure 
on what his previous and extraschool experi- 
ence is. It is theoretically possible for each 
institution to undertake to offer, to a widely 
assorted group of students, individualized 
courses of instruction, planned for each in 
terms of his previous and predictable interests 
and needs. Practically, we set up institutions 
each of which serves a somewhat different 
group. Similar institutions share their methods 
and their constituency. 

It is the genius of some institutions, especi- 
ally State and municipal universities, that they 
set out to introduce many types of students to 
the world about them. Other types of college 
limit their spheres of influence to a given sex, a 
given economic group, a given regional or 
ecclesiastical group. Others cut across group 
lines in their constituency and concentrate on 
methods of approach to an understanding of 
some aspect of the world and its values. They 
are “technical” or “liberal art” or “classical” 
or “progressive.” There can be no legitimate 
quarrel with this procedure, which is a con- 
venient administrative device. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, when adherents of one type of 
educational unit accept their device as the only 
acceptable one, belittling the accomplishment 
of the others. 
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WV weep not be concerned about the 
passing of the nobdlesse oblige tradition of an 
earlier educational era, if we can feel that stu- 
dents are becoming participants in the all-in- 
clusive program of value discovery and dis- 
semination. Without any feeling of privileged 


superiority, which has its dangers, the college 
woman can rejoice in the increasing number of 
those who are co-operating in enriching the 
world’s store of understanding. The woman 
whose college course has introduced her to the 
world of philosophy, of history, of science will 
be aware of her privilege but will be alert to 
realize that she has but touched the fringes of 
comprehension of the world. The mill worker 
whose contact with her fellow laborers has in- 
troduced her to other values becomes a partner 
with the college-trained woman in completing 
the picture of a vast world, which neither 
understands in its entirety. When understand- 
ing is the end in view, there is no aspect of ex- 
perience which fails to add something to the 
never ending quest. Life demands zest when 
one has been introduced to its boundless re- 
sources. 

Students who learn to think in terms of a 
comprehension of a world as old as time and as 
wide as space will find it hard to be caught in a 
narrow-minded attitude, no matter how close 
they come to “practical” affairs. If the higher 
education of women fulfills its function and 
sends its students out to spread familiarity 
with values which make them feel at home in a 
wide world, there can never be too many alum- 
nae in public affairs, nor can their closeness to 
crucial practical problems ever produce a 
deadening conservatism. On the contrary, the 
influx to politics and economic activities of an 
increasing number of such men and women 
may reverse the established trend and help the 
idealism of the college to become the reality of 
the market place. Men and women trained to 
believe in truth will demand for themselves and 
for others the intellectual freedom without 
which values are too distorted to be worth dis- 
covering. 

The first hundred years are the hardest? So 
be it. The second hundred bid fair to be hard 
enough to be interesting and interesting enough 
to make life exhilarating for anyone connected 
with the higher education of women — or men. 
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A SMALL boy stood under the skeleton 
of the biggest dinosaur. He stared up at the 
huge bones, and the Thing looked as big as a 
house, and he thought: Once this creature 
actually breathed and walked, and it had a 
scaly, hairless hide like a lizard, and perhaps a 
little dinosaur followed it. Then he looked 
around at the goodly throng there gathered: 
the Triceratops, with its great armored mask 
with its three horns; the snarling flesh eaters, 
reared up on their hind legs like vast kanga- 
roos; the bulky reptiles, cased in fantastic 
armor; and the ones bedecked with bony 
spines; and those others with smooth, leathery 
wings, like great bats. And many times there- 
after he remembered that once these appari- 
tions had been as substantial as his own body 
and had stalked through extinct forests or 
wallowed in long vanished swamps as casually 
as himself, promenading in dusty city streets. 
And always he found satisfaction in the fact 
that giants had stridden the earth when it was 
younger and that curious serpents had writhed 
in its waters and that weird creatures had 
flown above its treetops. That visit to the Hall 
of the Dinosaurs had given him an enduring 
impression of the prodigal variety that life has 
displayed in the procession of forms that have 
inhabited the earth. 

Many a little boy has come away from the 
American Museum of Natural History with his 
head full of visions: of a black gorilla beating 
his breast in his wild celery pasture, with the 
green mountains of Africa for a background; 
of lion families at their lordly ease in tall, 
sun,splotched grass; of giraffes and zebras and 
long-horned gazelles drinking amicably in the 
thin shade of branched palms. Of the 
2,491,000 persons who last year visited the solid 
mass of buildings whose fortress fagadestretches 
710 feet from Central Park West to Columbus 
Avenue in New York City, a great many 
individuals must have had their imaginations 
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fired to the realization that the world of ele- 
vated trains and newspapers and millions of 
human beings is only a small part of the 
World. 

It is impossible to say what memories any 
one visitor will carry from this greatest of 
American science museums. Perhaps the pink 
flamingos stalking on their long, broken-look- 
ing legs above their pot-like nests; the English 
beech glade, so fresh that one could almost lie 
down on that flowered grass; the sea turtle 
among the sharks; the cross sections of the Big 
Trees, ancient when the nation was young; or 
even the collection of domestic dogs, so lifelike 
that many a visitor utters a reminiscent, 
“That’s Joffo,” or, “That’s Mike.” Or it may 
be the hairy elephants, that only yesterday (as 
paleontologists count time) roamed the green 
forests of North America, or the life-sized 
model of the Queen Charlotte Island Indians 
breasting the surf in their 63-foot war canoe 
or the glory of the stars made manifest in the 
Hayden Planetarium. 

Modern natural-history museums are per- 
haps the culminating expression of the impulse 
that makes some men covet ship models and 
others used postage stamps, that makes boys 
collect birds’ eggs and crows carry off bright 
shells and steal teaspoons. But they are no 
mere storehouses of bones and shells and skins. 
They are the headquarters and workshops of 
explorers and scientists and artists who ardu- 
ously search the whole earth for its treasures, 
bring them back for study, and then, with end- 
less patience and craft, recreate the strangeness 
and beauty of the world for the rest of us to 
enjoy. 


Fhow tHe days of the great Carl Akeley, 
the American Museum of Natural History has 
fostered the co-operative work of art known as 
the Habitat Group. There was a time when a 
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mounted skeleton or a dressed skin stuffed with 
feathers, rags, or hair was the nearest similitude 
of nature that museums had to offer. Now, 
lions or lizards are shown in a replica of their 
natural surroundings, with a beautifully painted 
panorama background. One almost expects a 
paw to move or a dead leaf to fall. 

Besides the animals themselves, leaves, 
flowers, and whole plants are brought back, 
with pieces of termite nests, stones, and even 
bottles of the surface soil. Photographs and 
paintings of the scene are made at the time 
the animals are collected. To the layman, the 
faded leaves and flowers would seem even less 
promising than the stiff hides and dry bones of 
the animals. He would be right, for practically 
all vegetation has to be fabricated in the 
Museum’s studios, the actual collections being 
used merely as models. So, when you gaze at 
one of the panoramas in African or Indian 
Hall, you see a landscape in which the very 
veins of the leaves and the muscle ripples of 
the animals have been reconstructed singly 
and by hand. Some idea of the endless detail 
of this work may be gained from the fact that 
in the Gorilla Group alone, in African Hall, 
there are 75,000 artificial leaves and flowers. 
The making of one blackberry bush cost 
$2,000. 

It is no wonder that Carl Akeley asked 
George Eastman for $1,000,000 when the 
latter asked Akeley what he needed to create 
African Hall. It is also no wonder that the 
American Museum of Natural History has just 
launched a drive for a $10,000,000 endowment 
fund. 

It is already a treasure house, with some 
$30,000,000 worth of specimens within its 
walls. There are literally millions of separate 
specimens among the collections, which in- 
clude the world’s finest group of dinosaurs, the 
greatest of all collections of birds, and one of 
the three greatest anthropological collections. 
Only the South Kensington branch of the 
British Museum, among all the natural- 
history museums of the world, may be con- 
sidered to excel the American Museum. As to 
birds, the American Museum has hundreds of 
thousands of specimens (of which 12,000 are 
on display), including specimens of go per cent 
of the 8,000 species of birds known to science 
and specimens of 85 per cent of the 28,000 
known subspecies. There are 1,000,000 geolo- 
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gical specimens, 3,000 meteorites, and 900,000 
specimens of living invertebrates (to say 
nothing of quite a few extinct ones). 

An inventory of the Museum would make 
curious reading. There are 3,000 gems — the 
finest collection in the world, including the Star 
of India, the most exquisite star sapphire 
known. There are 100,000 specimens of reptiles 
and amphibians and 1,500,000 specimens of 
insects. There are great trays of elephant 
skulls, filed away in good order. There are 
13,000 human skulls. 

With all these riches, the Museum finds itself 
cramped for funds to exploit them. In the great 
Expedition period, only a few years back, it was 
easy for scientists and explorers to find sym- 
pathetic backers with long checkbooks. Often 
the backer went along with the expedition. The 
Museum had 35 expeditions in the field in 
1930. Now it has five. 

The expedition days are not over yet, nor, it 
is hoped, will they ever be. But President 
F. Trubee Davison and Director Roy Chapman 
Andrews plan to put greater emphasis in the 
future on the better utilization of the vast ma- 
terial already at hand. When the Museum 
found itself, like most other institutions, 
gravely affected by the crash, it was obliged to 
curtail many of its activities. It even became 
necessary to keep a fourth of the exhibition 
halls closed every day, for lack of guards to 
patrol them. Now it is hoped to make available 
to the public as much of the hidden treasures of 
the Museum’s vaults and basement as incom- 
ing funds will permit. 

With the optimism of their tribe, the scien- 
tists of the Museum are already planning what 
to do with the income of the $10,000,000 
endowment, when it materializes. Some is to 
go for adult education, some for new teachers 
and new curators, some for exhibits of a new 
type, such as the microvivarium — which 
shows living microscopic organisms gigantically 
enlarged upon a screen —and a public ob- 
servatory near the Planetarium. 

And what is it we hear from this specimen- 
filled office behind the great cases of bones and 
from that one over there and from that one? 
Only a familiar note, stilled for a little while 
but now renewed: an expedition to the Bush- 
men of South Africa, further field activities in 
Australia, an expedition to the Great Barrier 
Reef. ... 
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T.: WILL of a wealthy Canadian fo- 
cused attention last year on a competition 
which was variously labeled as a stork derby, 
a baby marathon, and a maternity champion- 
ship. The competition itself and the publicity 
attendant upon it were almost universally con- 
demned as against the public welfare. As a 
consequence, I have been exceptionally careful 
in the drafting of my own will which otherwise 
might, in the course of time, be as soundly 
condemned. 

I have had expert legal advice and I have 
discussed the plan covered in my will with 
clergymen and with others engaged in social- 
service work. Their opinions have been valu- 
able to me, but it is by the general public re- 
action that the plan will succeed or fail. In 
presenting an explanation of it to the readers 
of Tue Forum, I feel that I am tapping a pe- 
culiarly sensitive source of public opinion. 

I am setting aside the sum of $500,000 to 
provide the connecting link between childless 
homes and homeless children. The money will 
be spent within my own community, but I 
want it to be so wisely spent that men of 
means in other communities will become 
interested. 

For, no matter how large or how small the 
community, the most tragic figure in it is the 
orphan. The community, as a community, can 
never hope to give the orphan those things 
which are the right of every child. The com- 
munity, as a community, does not have what 
the child needs. The best that human kindness 
and the human heart have been able to provide 
is the orphan asylum. Through that institu- 
tion, we offer physical protection and physical 
care to those who are helpless to provide for 
themselves; but a community cannot love an 
orphan. 

It is there that we fail. If there is one thing 
that a child needs above all else, it is love. A 
child has to feel that his existence is necessary 
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to some other person’s happiness if that child’s 
personality is to be complete. 

We shall always have orphans, and it is 
looking too far into the future to imagine a day 
when we shall not have orphan asylums. As 
long, however, as the institution is not the 
perfect solution of the orphan’s problem from 
the standpoint of the orphan, it will not be the 
perfect solution from the standpoint of the 
community. 

Scarcely less tragic than the orphan are the 
childless people who desire children. Many 
such individuals have sublimated the parental 
instinct into valuable work for the general 
good. But the fundamental human problem re- 
mains unsolved even in such cases. The natural 
parent needs a child to love and to guide, to 
plan for and to protect. Thwarted in that, 
the natural parent — like the unloved child — 
is less than a complete personality. 


I propose by the terms of my will to pro- 
vide $30 a month for any childless couple 
adopting a child from an orphanage in my 
home city, the payments to continue until the 
child reaches eighteen, at which time the pay- 
ments to the foster parents will cease and the 
child will receive $300. 

That, in brief terms, is my idea. Standing 
thus, I realize that the plan has dynamite in it. 
Without the proper safeguards, it could be as 
dangerous as the Canadian will which proved 
so unfortunate a use of money that might 
otherwise have been constructively spent. I 
have tried, however, to look into the years 
and see the practical working out of the plan, 
throwing about it defenses against possible 
evils that suggest themselves. 

The foster parents must have been married 
at least five years at the time that they make 
application for a child. They must be childless, 
must be capable of passing a physical examina- 
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tion (limited and providing against certain 
specified diseases), must have an income of at 
least $2,000 a year, and must be residents of 
my home city for at least three years prior to 
filing their claim. They must be American 
citizens and must otherwise fulfill the condi- 
tions laid down by the institution to which 
they apply for a child. 

It is my belief that the hazard of divorce is 
considerably lessened by requiring eligible 
foster parents to be married for five years be- 
fore qualifying under the plan, that sufficient 
time has been allowed for parental instincts to 
be fully developed, and that the married couple 
has had ample time to determine the possibil- 
ity or advisability of having children of their 
own. 

The other conditions imposed are precau- 
tions against what is commonly called chisel- 
ing. There are people who would adopt a child 
in order to obtain $30 a month. I wish to 
eliminate such people, even though I realize 
that the necessary fences which I erect for that 
purpose will also bar many desirable people. 
I deeply regret that. 
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Many persons with a child or two of their 
own could offer an excellent home and the com- 
panionship of other children to an adopted 
child; but for every one such home there 
would probably be ten homes where the sum 
that I have set aside for the orphan would be 
used in greater part for the other children and 
where the adopted child would still be an 
orphan. Foster parents, therefore, must be 
childless. 

The provision that the family income must 
be equivalent to $2,000 a year has given me 
more concern than any other. I have had my 
attorneys define eguivalent as it pertains to 
farm communities and other regions where in- 
come is only partly in cash — and I have set up 
certain key figures, based on present commod- 
ity prices, which will serve as a guide to my 
executors. If any inflation or deflation of the 
future materially changes the value and the 
purchasing power of the dollar, my executors 
will be free to change that $2,000 figure in 
proportion with the change in the key figures. 
Against present-day conditions, however, an 
income of $2,000 a year is the yardstick for 












qualification under the terms I have outlined 
in my will. 

I realize that there will be some bitter feeling 
about this provision, just as I realize that the 
provision itself eliminates many worthy and 
deserving people from participation in my 
idea. I cannot afford to forget, however, that I 
will be a dead hand touching the affairs of the 
living. There are certain risks that I do not 
care to take. 

I do not believe that the $30 a month that I 
offer would be an inducement to a couple with 
a $2,000 annual income to take a child into 
their home that they would not otherwise want. 
The amount, purposely, is not sufficient to 
make a difference in the living conditions of 
the foster parents when the added needs of the 
child are considered. Persons with incomes be- 
low $2,000, on the other hand, might be able 
to add a member to the household without 
making any changes in their mode of living and 
might, conceivably, be tempted by the $360 a 
year into taking on a responsibility that they 
would be badly equipped to fulfill. 

I was a very poor man before I was a wealthy 
man. I can be a realist about such things, even 
while regretting the necessity for being a 
realist. 

The condition that participants in the plan 
shall be residents of my home city for three 
years prior to filing their applications is de- 
signed to guard against the possibility that 
transients might take up temporary residence 
in order to qualify for benefits unobtainable in 
their own communities. This provision be- 
comes more understandable when you con- 
sider the fact that I can hardly impose any 
conditions of residence, after adoption of a 
child, on people who may find that continuance 
of their personal income necessitates moving to 
another city. 

The other conditions that I have laid down 
are routine. The foster parents of an American 
child should be American citizens and should 
be free from certain deadly diseases. Since I 
have no authority over orphan asylums, I de- 
fer to their adoption rules in my will and state 
bluntly that the institution has the final word 
in qualification and that an applicant must 
meet the requirements of the institution in 
order to meet mine. (My attorneys, however, 
have foreseen a possible complication and are 
defining an orphan asylum very carefully in 
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order to rule out any “phony” institutions 
which might spring up.) 


Taar, BRIEFLY, is the plan and the skele- 
ton framework of its legal structure. The hu- 
man development is more interesting and in- 
finitely more important. 

I have been asked by those with whom I 
have discussed the plan, “Why the cash in- 
ducement?” 

It seems to be the invariable first reaction 
that my plan fails there, that I am bribing 
people to adopt children, and that it is against 
nature and against reason that the plan can 
succeed. I thought of that objection myself 
before anyone else had a chance to raise it. 

The truth of the matter lies deep. People 
who bring children into the world have months 
in which to consider the inevitable. During 
those months they devise means to meet the 
inevitable, economically and otherwise. Their 
thinking is of the positive kind, thinking 
shaped to a fact. 

People who consider adopting a child may 
go through months—and even years — of 
considering — but it is not consideration of an 
inevitable, merely consideration of a possibil- 
ity. Such consideration carries with it no 
necessity for devising means, and it is not posi- 
tive thinking. Too often it is merely a matter of 
mental tightrope walking, a process of staying 
forever in the middle, where balance is easiest. 

One of the great fears of prospective foster 
parents is that they will not be able to stand 
the expense, that “something may come up.” 
Prospective natural parents, of course, have 
the same fear, but they do not have the alterna- 
tive of avoiding decision. 

By providing monthly payments in my will, 
I am taking care of the financial hazard of the 
adopted child. I offer no bribe because I have 
been careful, as I explained previously, to re- 
strict the number of people who may qualify. 
The people who will adopt under my plan are 
people who have been kept from adopting 
children because of real or imagined financial 
inability to carry an added expense. 

In many cases of persons considering adop- 
tion, the wife works. She would surrender the 
job for a child, gladly — but the double advent 
of a reduced family income and increased ex- 
pense precludes it. My plan fits such cases per- 
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fectly, and there are many cases like that. 

“Thirty dollars a month is too much.” I 
have been told that, but I do not believe it. A 
child must be fed and clothed and cared for 
in illness. He must have proper schooling, and 
there must be provisions made for his future. 
My available money might provide for a 
greater number of adoptions if I consented to 
cut the amount to $20 per month. I have not 
been convinced that it would be wise. 

In my business career I have seen many 
brilliant plans fail because some cautious com- 
mander trimmed his expenses to the hairline of 
what he deemed “sufficient.” The car that I 
drive has potential speed that I will never use, 
but it is the possibility of great speed under the 
hood that makes it so effortlessly smooth at 
the moderate speeds that I prefer. I feel the 
necessity for such excess capacity in most of the 
affairs of life. 

I have been asked, too, “Why the three hun- 
dred dollars to the child? Few parents provide 
as well for their natural children.” 

My only answer to that is that no set of 
plans or restrictions can function perfectly. I 
am going to place orphans in the hands of fos- 
ter parents whom those orphans have not 
chosen. I am giving them, at the same time, the 
key to ultimate release if the arrangement is 
unhappy. The sum is small, but my lawyers are 
arranging so that no one save the child himself 
may have it. It is a sum sufficient to give a boy 
or girl a start if his home life is unsatisfactory, 
and I am certain, through long contact with 
youth, that no youngster will use his bequest 
to desert foster parents who have made him 
their own through the years they have shared. 

It is my sincere hope that the $300 “‘safety 
valve” sum will provide greater happiness and 
opportunity in the majority of cases and re- 
lease from unhappiness in a small minority. I 
have no other purpose in providing it. I do be- 
lieve, however — without specifically planning 
to that end—that the example set by the 
fund will result in many parents’ setting up 
trust funds for their natural children, in the 
perhaps sentimental. determination that or- 
phans shall not be better remembered. If so, 
the result will be a happy one. 


Iv 


Onxry ove objection to the plan has 
caused me concern. Several clergymen have 
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expressed the belief that I am establishing a 
bonus for birth control, that I am encouraging 
adoption at the expense of parenthood by mak- 
ing the adopted child a financial asset rather 
than an expense. 

If I believed that, I should abandon the 
plan. I do not believe it for several reasons: 

Normal people capable of bringing children 
into the world will always prefer a child of 
their own flesh and blood, regardless of expense. 


Motherhood is an instinct, and awoman who | 


desires a child will usually desire the experi- 
ence, in spite of all the fears and doubts that 
may accompany that experience. 

By specifying the condition that the foster 
parents must be married for five years before 
qualifying, I am removing the “birth control 
bonus” feature. If the couple can have chil- 
dren and yet do not have them in five years, 
they are already birth-control converts with- 
out any inducement. 

Those three reasons constitute my denial. 
I prefer a more positive line of thought. It is 
my experience that people who have a young- 
ster around the house for even a short time are 
converted forever from whatever objections 
they may ever have had to children. Children 
have a power over the human heart, and the 
grip that they exercise on the affections cannot 
be explained to anyone who has never felt it 
for himself. 

I am firmly convinced that, where persons 
capable of having children adopt a child under 
my plan, they will never be satisfied until they 
have a child of their own to keep it company. 

You will note that I am silent in my will 
about any children that the foster parents may 
have after adoption. It is a matter which | 
could not hope to control and which I would 
not control if I could. I believe that many 
children will be born who would not otherwise 
have existed, because orphans have taught 
people the joy of having children. 

The major objections stop there. I have en- 
countered many minor problems. The invest- 
ment and the disbursement of funds is a com- 
plicated matter and would provide material for 
a technical article in a banking journal. The 
legal moves necessary to bring the plan safely 
under federal and State inheritance laws would 
make a dry narrative. I have spent several 
years in working out the plan, and it is not yet 
perfectly drawn. 
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Many people, of course, wonder why it must 
wait on my death, why I do not put it in oper- 
ation during my lifetime. The answer is all too 
simple. 

I am a soft-hearted human being whose feel- 
ings too often outrun his judgment. I can lay 
a plan with cool foresight and hedge it with 
protective clauses. I could not administer it as 
I will insist, legally, that it be administered. 
When appeals were made to me, I should prob- 
ably make exceptions to my own rules. The 
exceptions would impair the operation of the 
plan. If you tell me that I should have greater 
confidence in my own will power, I shall agree 
with you humbly but I shall still lack that 
confidence. 

I am no longer young but I am healthy and 
I love life. It may be many years before you 
read of my will in the daily papers. When that 
day comes, I hope that you will not feel as 
people felt about the Canadian will. The time 
to voice your criticism, if you have any, is now. 


I believe that any child is a human creature 
by birth and an orphan only by mischance, 
that he is entitled to love and understanding 
and to the feeling that his existence is vital to 
some other human being’s happiness. I believe 
that the childless home is as great a tragedy as 
the homeless child and that the community 
can afford neither. 

I am putting $500,000 behind the idea as I 
have outlined it. It is not money enough to do 
the job adequately even in my own city but it 
is a start, and the idea may win itself further 
support. I believe so and I hope so — but pub- 
lic opinion is the vital factor. 

If you had $500,000 to leave behind you, 
apart from all reasonable needs of those de- 
pending upon you, would you do as I am do- 
ing? Could you improve on my plan as it 
stands and make it more useful? 

A dead hand guiding human lives can be a 
great evil, but sometimes the hands of the liv- 
ing also fumble. How can a man be sure? 


The author cordially invites criticism 
of this plan, in care of THE FORUM 


The Letter 


I think if I should die tonight my ghost 

All in the early morning would arise, 
Descend the stair to execute this boast, 

And fumble for your letter where it lies. 

And grasping it in terror it would go 

Back to this room, and weep, if it could weep, 
That you, with power over death, were so 
Laggard when far, immutable and deep. 


All in the early morning I arose, 

Went down the steps and sought your letter there; 
And seeing it, my eyes quick found repose, 

But not my beart; and hurrying up the stair, 

I wept for joy, and could not read for tears, 

Yet felt the sudden falling-off of years. 


Charles Norman 





The Demon of Debt 


by RICHARD DANA SKINNER 


I. ALL THE terror and turmoil and deep 
distress of the economic fiasco since 1920, in 
all the demagogic shoutings, in all the pro- 
fundities of economists, and above all in every 
gory prophecy of the struggle between capi- 
talism and communism, one all-pervading fact 
about capitalism itself has remained sub- 
merged. It demands a thorough airing, in all 
its stark simplicity. The fact is this: that mod- 
ern capitalism is an economic house inherently 
divided against itself; that, instead of capital- 
ism representing private ownership of goods 
and nothing more, it has divided itself into 
two mutually injurious types of owners — 
those who do own goods and those who own 
debts against those goods. We all recognize the 
surface fact but we ignore its implications, the 
deeper fact of the “divided house.” 

We prate merrily about co-operation, and ig- 
nore the very thing which makes co-operation 
in the large sense inherently impossible. We 
bemoan and decry and deplore the volume and 
amount of debt but we refuse or do not dare to 
stop and examine the nature and meaning of 
debt. We say the debt structure is too high but 
we never ask whether it is honestly necessary 
to have any debt structure at all. We take debt 
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for granted. It is too fast rooted in our habits, 
too massive and imposing to invite a resound- 
ing challenge. Yet, if we did spend a few min- 
utes of honest thinking about debt, we should 
see that the only salvation of ownership capi- 
talism, the only truly conservative crusade for 
those who believe in private ownership of 
goods, is in seeking to eliminate the conflicting 
concept of debt entirely, to replace a divided 
house, destined to fall, with a united house in 
which private ownership is the common enter- 
prise and ambition of each and all. 

The trouble with most of the economic think- 
ing of today is that it deals with secondary 
facts and forgets first principles. Our conserva- 
tives are too lazy to ask just what it is they 
want to conserve. Our conservatism has be- 
come merely a flabby state of emotion. Our ac- 
cepted economic processes are about as sensible 
as the physiological processes of the man who 
eats too much and then dangerously overexer- 
cises to reduce weight, who takes six cups of 
coffee to stimulate him and then has to take 
two sleeping tablets to insure a night’s rest. 
We think constantly in terms of correcting 
chronic poor health, of balancing sedatives 
against stimulants, of curbing one excess by its 












opposite. Our economic textbooks and tracts 
are one endless search for a formula to “regu- 
late debt.”” We never ask the much simpler 
question: Why not seek an inherently sound 
capitalism, based solely on the private owner- 
ship of goods, in which all “financing” will be 
on the basis of joint ownership, shared respon- 
sibility and shared risk? 

This question does go back to first principles. 
It does state what we want to conserve. It does 
drive toward the unity and common interest 
on which any enduring society must rest. 

The case against debt can be very simply 
put. It has nothing to do with the furies of the 
demagogues. What they denounce are the 
moneylenders and the interest rate. The real 
case against debt cuts much deeper and cuts 
both right and left, against borrowers quite as 
much as against moneylenders. Briefly, debt 
debauches the integrity of ownership in every 
economic upswing and then disintegrates own- 
ership in every downswing. Since private own- 
ership is what capitalism is supposed to con- 
serve, we can say that debt is the most subtle 
and persistent enemy of every moral value in 
capitalism. This is the real case against debt, 
as the honest and conservative capitalist ought 
to see it. 
























BORROWING GIVETH WEALTH 





How voes our experience support this 
case? Suppose we take up first the debauching 
of ownership during a boom. That is the side 
which the demagogues never mention. The 
case of a small farm owner illustrates the point 
rather neatly. He owns outright a tract of 
wheat land currently valued at $1,000. Wheat 
now brings $1 a bushel on the farm. At this 
price, a year’s operations show the farmer a net 
profit of $100 over and above all costs, or ten 
per cent on his $1,000 investment. The farmer 
now looks covetously at a neighboring farm of 
equal size. It can be bought for $1,000. But the 
farmer has no cash of his own. With a pencil 
and pad he feverishly figures that, after paying 
six-per-cent interest on a purchase-money 
mortgage, the second farm tract would still 
show him a profit of $40. This, with the $100 
from his present tract, would make a total an- 
nual profit of $140, or fourteen per cent, in- 
stead of only ten, on his personal investment 
of $1,000. Besides — and here his imagination 
grows rosy — if wheat should climb to $1.50 
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a bushel, each tract would clear $150 a year 
above expenses, or a total of $300; so, after de- 
ducting fixed interest of $60 on the mortgage, 
his net profits would rise to $240, or 24 per cent 
on his personal investment. Twenty-four per 
cent! Beneficent indeed is debt! The honest 
farm owner succumbs. With his pride in out- 
right ownership thus hilariously debauched, he 
sets out for the bank. Wonderful things, banks! 

These are the simple facts back of nearly 
every long-term debt created in our supposedly 
complex economy. Necessity loans are differ- 
ent, of course. But the greater part of long- 
term debt originates in the simple, enticing 
fact that debt — because it remains fixed while 
all else moves upward — permits a doubling 
or a trebling of percentage profits on one’s own 
personal funds. The economists and bankers 
and brokers call this “leverage.’’ No one in his 
senses (aside always from necessity) borrows 
with the deliberate intention of losing money: 
he borrows to increase his percentage of profits. 
He borrows to satisfy his greed for a higher re- 
turn than he could get from outright owner- 
ship or from sharing profits with a partner. 
This is where and how debt destroys the in- 
tegrity of simple ownership in business up- 
swings. It is as true of railroads and industries 
as of farmers and landlords. It enlarges the 
channels for greed, drawing energy and interest 
away from the simpler, constructive virtues of 
thrift and creative work. 

Moreover, the lender himself loses ground in 
upswings. To be sure, he has theoretically 
shirked all the risks and responsibilities of 
ownership. But he pays a high price for that 
irresponsibility. He lends $1,000 to the farmer 
when wheat is worth $1 a bushel. His annual 
interest is worth 60 bushels. But, if wheat does 
climb to $1.50 a bushel, then $60 of interest 
will now buy only 40 bushels. The lender be- 
comes poorer in power to buy goods, while the 
borrower is piling up percentage profits on 
“‘other people’s money.” That is why, if we are 
honest, we must admit the inherent opposition 
of interests between owners and lenders, That 
is why the modern capitalistic house is literally 
and precisely divided against itself. The money- 
lending capitalists lose while the money- 
borrowing owners gain. Thus debt in a rising 
cycle is injurious on two counts: the debauch- 
ing of owner integrity and the creation of an- 
tagonistic divisions within the community. 
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AND PRESENTLY TAKETH AWAY 


Fis srincs us to the appalling disrup- 
tion and disintegration of private ownership 
when fixed debt begins to bulge against declin- 
ing business and prices. This is the familiar 
caviar of the demagogue. The farmer finds that 
“leverage,” once so beneficent, can work two 
ways. Wheat, after rising to $1.50 a bushel, 
suddenly falls to 80 cents a bushel. On this 
basis, each of the farmer’s tracts brings him 
only $40 above operating costs —a total of 
$80, out of which he must still meet the “fixed” 
interest of $60. His year’s work now nets him 
only $20, or two per cent on his personally in- 
vested funds. If he again uses his pencil and 
pad, he will find that he would now be twice as 
well off if he owned merely his single tract out- 
right. He would be getting $40 instead of $20. 
He begins to listen eagerly to radio speeches at- 
tacking usurers and high interest rates. 

But the next year, when wheat falls to 50 
cents a bushel, brings the real climax. Noweach 
tract yields only $20. (As an outright owner, 
let us remember, he would still be getting two 
per cent —not much but something!) Both 
tracts, combined, yield only $40, but “fixed” 
interest remains relentlessly at $60. He has 
worked a whole year, only to lose $20. If he can 
not raise the cash, his lender is entitled to fore- 
close. To make matters worse, land values have 
fallen with the price of wheat. Each tract will 
now sell for only $500. The two tracts are sold 
to pay the debt, and the farmer has lost every- 
thing. A new owner steps in. The cycle is com- 
plete. The proud but debauched yeoman of 
yesterday, with his dreams of 24 per cent 
thanks to “other people’s money,” now goes 
on the dole, landless, penniless, and ready to 
vote the “international” moneylenders (sav- 
ings-bank depositors and insurance policy- 
holders) off the face of the earth. 

But this is not the end of the matter. Some- 
thing else happens to widen the internal divi- 
sion in the capitalistic house. The money- 
lender, who lost while the owner-borrower was 
gaining, now more than recoups his temporary 
loss. His $60 of interest (while he gets it) will 
now buy 120 bushels of wheat, 100 per cent 
more than when he made the loan. Each dollar 
of principal (if he forecloses) will buy twice as 
much land as before. No matter how many 
euphemisms we apply to debt, it never has 
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been, never can be, anything but a force, 
within capitalism itself, destructive of every 
moral and economic value of private ownership. 
Debt divides and demoralizes everything it 
touches. It is so adept and subtle an enemy of 
the integrity and stability of private ownership 
that its mere existence in a so-called capitalist 
society is quite the most astonishing paradox 
west of Moscow! 

Yet it not only exists; we not only tolerate it: 
we embrace it, cherish it, nurse it tenderly, 
make it imperative by law for trust funds and 
savings, wait breathlessly in a depression for 
the good news that “credit is expanding 
again,” and devote our entire energy to prop- 
ping up an economic house that is split wide 
open — instead of building a homogeneous 
house of outright private ownership. There is 
no novelty in recognizing that extreme indebt- 
edness is a danger. But our pitiful and tragic 
blindness is in not seeing that debt is inher- 
ently (and not just accidentally) destructive of 
true capitalism, that the size of our debts re- 
lates only to the size of our danger and not to 
its innate quality. Debt is always, by its very 
nature, a fixed substance in a fluctuating 
organism; and usury, by its nature, is not an 
“excessive” rate of interest but the principle 
of a fixed rate, however high or low. These are 
the realities our economists must face. Private 
ownership, whether of land or utilities or rail- 
roads or industries, cannot exist indefinitely 
side by side with debt. Until the conservatives 
give their undivided energy to devising a pri- 
vate-ownership economy without debt, the day 
of the totalitarian state draws closer and closer. 
Ownership, when imperiled, instinctively gravi- 
tates to strong hands — so that every time our 
debt system disrupts private ownership the 
hue and cry goes up to place ownership in the 
“strong” hands of the state. Here we have the 
origins of both fascism and communism. 


GETTING RID OF DEBT 


Ix rus brief article — a mere black-and- 
white statement of one of the most basic of all 
our economic problems — I am not concerned 
overmuch with meeting all the classic argu- 
ments of the debt economists. I am fully satis- 
fied that a nondebt capitalistic economy is 
feasible and that its operations would hasten 
rather than retard a rise in the standard of liv- 
ing. It would certainly have an inherent stabil- 
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ity incomparably more enticing than the pres- 
ent continuous and inevitable warfare between 
ownership and debt. Moreover, a nondebt 
economy would not be a precarious “middle 
ground” experiment between capitalism and 
communism. It would be the first expression of 
true and uncompromising capitalism in the 
history of the industrial era. For present pur- 
poses (and to initiate a new line of economic 
thinking), it is enough to indicate some of the 
main outlines of a method for gradually elimi- 
nating long-term and mortgage debt without 
serious disturbance to such important groups 
as savings-bank depositors and insurance poli- 
cyholders. The possibilities of creating a non- 
debt commercial banking system are equally 
important but much more technical and not 
necessarily involved in the first major step of 
tackling long-term debt. 

In its simplest terms — as the layman would 
recognize them instantly — a nondebt capital- 
ism would mean the financing of enterprise, 
whether landed or industrial, entirely on the 
equivalent of a common and preferred stock 
basis, instead of through a combination of 
stocks and bonds. The preferred stocks would 
be the medium for investment of savings banks, 
insurance, and trust funds, also for the more 
conservative individual investors. At first 
thought, this is not a radical departure from 
present-day ideas. But the implications carry 
far. Stockholders are owners; bondholders are 
creditors. A company financed entirely by 
stocks is a company of exclusively ownership 
capital. It has no capital creditors. The owners 
can never lose their stake in the property 
through foreclosure. Yet the provisions of pre- 
ferred stock grant a certain seniority of interest 
in ownership which gives the careful investor 
the relative safety he is seeking. The same 
principle applies to land mortgages. 

The actual case of a prominent manufacturer 
provides a simple illustration of the difference 
between preferred or senior ownership and the 
holding of bonds. This manufacturer wished to 
retire from active business. He sold his major- 
ity common-stock interest in his company to a 
new group of owners, accepting part payment 
in cash and part in preferred stock. This pre- 
ferred-stock agreement stipulated that he was 
to receive a first claim on annual earnings up to 
a certain number of dollars per share. If he did 
not receive this minimum dividend for three 


successive periods, the common stockholders 
would temporarily lose their voting control of 
the company, and he would regain control. 
This was his protection against poor manage- 
ment. What happened? The man went abroad. 
When he returned, a few years later, three 
dividends on his preferred stock had already 
been omitted. He automatically resumed con- 
trol of the company — but only until such 
time as his back dividends had been paid and 
current dividends were once more assured. 
After that, control reverted again to the com- 
mon stockholders. 

If this man had held bonds of the company 
instead of preferred stock (if he had been a 
creditor instead of a senior owner) and bond 
interest had been omitted, he would have fore- 
closed, taken permanent instead of temporary 
control of affairs, and the common stockholders 
would have lost their ownership for all time. 
Debt would have permanently dislocated own- 
ership. The decline in earnings may have been 
due to world-wide conditions and have been 
utterly beyond the control of the owners. But 
the mere existence of debt would have de- 
stroyed their ownership forever. 

Of course, many preferred stocks today are 
weakened by the fact that they come second to 
large bond issues. The bonds are prior claims 
against the properties, and this alone renders 
such preferred stocks unsuitable for “safe” in- 
vestment. But the preferred stock of a well- 
seasoned company, with no bonds beneath the 
preferred stocks, would, in most cases, be quite 
as safe an investment for institutions and the 
much paraded “widows and orphans” as many 
of the bonds now on the “legal list for trust 
funds” in many States. Bonds do default at 
times, leaving interminable legal tangles be- 
hind them. Preferred stock issues would be no 
worse, especially if control automatically 
passed to preferred holders in case of omitted 
dividends. There would be fewer legal tangles, 
prompter action to safeguard their interests, 
and the broad social benefit of leaving some 
shred of hope for the original common stock- 
holders under improved conditions. 


THE UNIVERSAL BURDEN 


Diorine the transition from dual capi- 
talism (owner and creditor financing) to non- 
debt capitalism, all present bond contracts 
would have to be observed. But as present 
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bonds mature they could be replaced or “re- 
funded” by preferred stocks of equivalent 
soundness and seniority. This would be extra- 
ordinarily difficult in the case of many compli- 
cated railroad debt structures — but not half 
as complex as the average railroad “reorgan- 
ization” under the present debt system. The 
important standard would be a clear objective. 
Those who have lived through the railroad 
“reorganizations” of 1873, 1893, and 1932 to 
1936 can only look with envy at the way the 
leading aviation companies, financed entirely 
by stock issues, managed to survive the last 
depression. The owners may not have received 
dividends, but they still own their properties, 
and that’s something. 

Real-estate mortgages, as suggested above, 
could be handled in similar fashion. It is neces- 
sary only to substitute for the present clumsy 
mortgage instrument a senior participation 
certificate in any given piece of property to 
effect a transfer from debt to nondebt financ- 
ing. The actual practice of mortgage banks 
today gives practical recognition to this fact. 
In thousands of cases, “assignments of rent” 
are being accepted from property owners in 
lieu of contract mortgage debt payments. A 
senior participation would accomplish precisely 
the same result — a first claim on income — 
without one third of the legal complications. 
The worst that could happen to a financing 
bank would be the necessity of taking over con- 
trol of the property during default in senior 
participation dividends. But the banks do just 
that today when they foreclose on a mortgage 
— with this important difference, that they are 
legally compelled to oust the original owners 
forever. Under the participation principle, they 
would exercise control only until arrears of 


dividends were paid up. The junior owners 
would keep at least a small stake in “the fu- 
ture.” The moral values and future financial 
values of ownership would be maintained. 
Debt would not have defeated ownership 
capitalism! 

The full possibilities of nondebt capitalism 
are a little difficult for debt-addict economists 
and financiers to grasp. But the implications 
are at least worth considering. The depression 
“leverage” of a huge aggregate debt structure 
does not confine itself to individual owners. 
That would be bad enough; but it spreads and 
compounds itself amazingly. It engulfs mil- 
lions who live from hand to mouth and have 
as yet no tangible ownership stake in the coun- 
try. A company with heavy fixed debt pay- 
ments must economize in slack times much 
more sharply than a company with no debt. 
It must meet interest charges or risk forfeiting 
its ownership forever to the bondholders. It has 
no choice. It must oust every last marginal 
worker and reduce every possible salary item. 
Thus the downward spiral of unemployment 
and reduced public buying power is enormously 
accelerated. Debt not only defeats owners and 
hence the primary purpose of capitalism; it de- 
feats every human being living in the divided 
house! 

We know from ever increasing premonitory 
shocks that our dual form of capitalism, with 
debt pressing against ownership, is like a great 
fault in the economic bedrock. Unless we re- 
orient our economic thinking, recognize debt 
for what it is, and build our future capitalism 
on the principle of outright ownership, with 
commonly shared risks and responsibilities, 
the bedrock must someday split apart. Then 
the terror of the earthquake will be upon us. 





Miedicine’s Red Horizon 


by BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


Trcne’s BLOOD on the moon in Okla- 
homa. The American Medical Association has 
seen it and diagnosed the color. Around a hos- 
pital owned and operated by 2,400 families, 
which have worked out their own system to in- 
sure medical attention and hospitalization, the 
battle swirls. “Unethical, communistic, and 
revolutionary!” exclaims the Association in 
shrill indignation. The consumers who built the 
hospital, who operate it in such a manner that 
medical care has become a true social service, 
are fighting for their co-operative lives. At the 
present time the battle has reached a legisla- 
tive phase, with the American Medical Associa- 
tion going after the scalp of the hospital’s direc- 
tor, Dr. Michael Shadid, instituting a drive to 
have Dr. Shadid’s license revoked for un- 
ethical practices. 

Dr. Shadid’s “unethical” work has resulted 
in the Elk City Co-operative Hospital. To 
understand the dark and nefarious character of 
the doctor, it is necessary to trace the history 
and development of the equally nefarious 
hospital. 

It all began in the fall of 1929, when Dr. 
Shadid, then conducting a substantial and 
lucrative practice in Elk City, a town of 7,000 
in the cotton-growing section of Oklahoma, 
began to entertain his first heinous ideas. He 
saw in Elk City, as elsewhere in the United 
States, that real medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion were available to only a limited section of 
the population. He had read reports on the 
cost of medical care in America and studied 
the situation and now he carelessly allowed 
himself to succumb to the temptation of think- 
ing about it. 

One wonders whether, if the missionaries of 
the American Medical Association had been 
able to discover his defection and wrestle with 
him at this point, he might not have been 
saved from the awful course he was to follow. 
But, looking back along the road he has taken 


and sensing the conviction that lay behind his 
efforts, one is inclined to doubt. It almost seems 
that the doctor was lost from that moment 
when he began to ponder the facts. 

To begin with, Dr. Shadid committed the 
sin of examining himself and his relationship to 
the people he served. He knew, as many other 
doctors know and admit, that under the pre- 
vailing system only those with means could 
afford to call him. Of course, like other doctors, 
he served those who, though poor, had to be 
ministered unto without thought of pay when 
the hour of dire extremity arrived. But Dr. 
Shadid wondered in his impious fashion if there 
were not some way these people could be 
reached before they were driven to the position 
where the extreme of disease or suffering forced 
them to appeal for charity attention. 

Lots of other doctors have found themselves 
troubled by the same sort of thoughts from 
time to time. But Dr. Shadid went further and 
plunged deeper into iniquity when he con- 
sidered the possibility of organizing the con- 
sumers of medical care to govern, control, and 
make available for themselves the medical at- 
tention and hospitalization that is a social 
necessity. 

The result of his thinking was a plan for a 
hospital owned and controlled by the consum- 
ers. They should build their own hospital and 
elect a board of directors to govern it. The 
directors should then hire doctors, surgeons, 
dentists, and nurses to serve the community. 
By paying a fixed fee to his co-operative each 
year, the consumer would be insured against 
the emergency costs that go with sickness. His 
payment would cover any sickness, disease, or 
accident that befell him. Since the surgeons and 
doctors now worked for him, they would treat 
him without any further cost to himself. 
Further, since the hospital was his, the thought 
of an emergency operation no longer would 
carry with it the frightening specter of fees and 
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charges that have financially ruined so many 
families. Further still, since all this was his, he 
no longer needed hesitate about consulting his 
doctor in eventualities short of emergency. 
Thus, Dr. Shadid so unethically figured, much 
sickness could be headed off by catching it in its 
initial stages when treatment would be simpler 
and cure more certain. 

Considering such deplorable reasoning, one 
cannot be blamed for turning pale. Considering 
the reckless deeds of Dr. Shadid which were to 
follow, one is entitled to shudder. For Dr. 
Shadid, not content with heretical thinking, 
fell into the graver sin of acting. 


IT’s UNETHICAL BuT IT’S CHEAP 


I, 1929 HE called a representative body 
of citizens together and broached his plan. He 
figured that, if he could get 2,000 of them or- 
ganized, the co-operative hospital could be 
brought into being. Each family would buy a 
$50 share of stock in the co-operative. The 
$100,000 so realized would be sufficient to build 
and equip a hospital. With the hospital a 
reality, he estimated that a payment of $24 a 
year per family would be sufficient to maintain 
a staff of competent physicians and surgeons 
capable of caring for the entire membership. 
So blinded to the code of ethics — as outlined 
and laid down by the American Medical As- 
sociation — were these citizens that they 
heartily approved the idea and agreed to form 
a temporary organization committee to in- 
corporate what was then called the Com- 
munity Health Association. 

Like the serpent entering Eden, Dr. Shadid 
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then approached the other doctors of the town. 
But they, staunch souls, rejected the idea as un- 
sound. They retired into their pure, ethical, and 
private retreats uttering agonized wails. Crass 
and cynical persons have gone so far as to sug- 
gest that perhaps these good doctors were 
motivated by the fact that they saw the lucra- 
tive fees of their private practices endangered. 
But, since the American Medical Association 
has never uttered a syllable to support such a 
contention, we can dismiss all such thoughts as 
subversive and dangerous. 

Dr. Shadid, by this time hardened beyond 
redemption by his own perverted thinking, 
proceeded to organize the association single- 
handed. He purchased the first ten shares of 
stock himself and sold the first 300 shares to his 
own patients. Later the Farmers Union of 
Oklahoma became interested, and the organiza- 
tion became the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Hospital Association. And now, if the Elk City 
Hospital’s wickedness can be measured by its 
success, then it is indeed a damnable and 
damned organization, ripe for the destruction 
that the American Medical Association desires 
to see visited upon it. 

The hospital was built in 1931, a modern 
two-story building equipped to give full service 
to the community. Two years later, so suc- 
cessfully and well did Dr. Shadid’s horrible 
scheme function, it became necessary to add 
another story to the hospital. Last year further 
growth in membership made a wing necessary. 
At present it has not been ascertained whether 
this was a left wing, but, judging by the ex- 
cited shouts of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, one would presume that it was. 

The following list of surgical operations per- 
formed at the hospital gives an idea of its rate 
of growth: in 1932, 141; 1933, 286; 1934, 485; 
1935, 7413 1936, 1,200 (approximate). 

Why this mushroom growth? Since ethical 
considerations are so completely out of the 
question, it can mean only that the cost of the 
service rendered has been most attractive to the 
rank materialists of Elk City. A single person 
taking membership in the co-operative pays a 
fee of $12 a year. For a couple, the charge is 
$18; for a family of three, $22. For a family of 
four or more, the top charge by this hospital of 
such dubious morals is $24. 

This fee covers all consultations. The mem- 
ber may go to his doctor as often as he wishes 
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MEDICINE’S RED HORIZON 


for examination, with no further charge. If 
medicine is necessary, the prescription is writ- 
ten without charge. (Examination, by the way, 
covers any laboratory or other special tests 
that may be necessary.) 

If, in the course of examination, the presence 
of disease or the necessity for an operation is 
discovered, all medical treatment, surgical 
operations, nursing, and hospitalization are 
covered by the member’s annual fee. If the case 
calls for special nursing or care, that also is 
provided. Sickness in this hospital is a com- 
munity emergency, and is provided for by the 
co-operative technique. 

Thus, when a patient is taken to the hospital, 
he enters a building of which he is part owner. 
He has already paid the salaries of doctors and 
nurses. He has already covered the cost of his 
room and board as long as he shall remain. 
Such other charges as he will have to pay are 
based on the mere cost of materials used. And 
even this is made simple and calculable. In his 
days of convalescence, the patient can tell to a 
dollar just what his hospital bill will be. 

Take the case of an operation for appendi- 
citis. The patient is taken suddenly and vio- 
lently ill. An emergency call is put in, and an 
ambulance carries him to the hospital. For this 
ambulance service there is a charge of $1, no 
more, no less, regardless of the distance of the 
patient’s home from the hospital. There is a 
flat charge for anesthetics and other materials 
used in the operating room. For a major opera- 
tion this charge is $18. He stays in the hospital, 
let us say, for two weeks. During this period, 
he must pay a further charge of $1 a day to 
cover cost of medicines, laundry, and other 
incidentals. Therefore, when this patient re- 
turns to his home he is pursued by a bill of 
just $33. This is the end of his payments. 

You who have sat up nights over the bills 
that piled up as a result of your appendectomy 
adventure consider the $33 bill paid by the Elk 
City co-operator and you may begin to under- 
stand why the unethical ways of the Elk City 
Hospital have succeeded. Pondering that bill, 
you begin to gather why it is that the vileness 
of the horrid Dr. Shadid has so outraged the 
American Medical Association. 

And remember that the $24 a year paid to 
protect the family of four or more covers other 
things. There is, for instance, free dental 
treatment. And there are confinement cases, as 





well. The subversion of ethics here is something 
to make us wail with the American Medical 
Association — or not, according as our mater- 
ialism grows more sordid. 


THE MARITIME MIRACLE 


Tisere 1s blood on the moon in Okla- 
homa. And in various other places. Communi- 
ties are becoming so sunk in iniquity, so blind 
to ethics and the moral standards of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association that they have set up 
their own plans to provide medical service 
where, in the past, there had been no such 
service. In Economy, Indiana, the residents by 
co-operating were able to employ a doctor. Be- 
fore they so acted there had been no doctor in 
the community. 

Then there are scoundrels in Nova Scotia. 
Perhaps the Medical Association has not yet 
heard of them and their iniquitous plan that is 
rapidly remaking — or should we say under- 
mining? —a whole section of the Province. 
The Medical Association should be aware of 
what is happening. For there is a direct threat 
to all vested medical authority in the actions of 
these people. 

On the bleak eastern shore of Nova Scotia 
there was poverty and suffering unrelieved by 
hope. Fishermen and farmers lived ignorant, 
undernourished, helpless to improve their con- 
dition. Undoubtedly these people should have 
waited for some higher power to bring them 
relief. But there was in their midst a university 
that so far forgot all decency and propriety 
that it launched a campaign of education to 
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show these people a way to help themselves. 

In village after village study clubs were set 
up by the extension workers of St. Francis 
Xavier University. Illiteracy was attacked. 
The education was intensely practical. The 
people were taught how to go to work to change 
the conditions that surrounded them. They 
built and equipped their own lobster factories, 
fish-processing plants. They opened their own 
credit unions and began to pool their scanty 
funds to work for them. They founded co- 
operative stores and purchasing organizations 
to make these funds go further. 

In five years St. Francis Xavier University 
worked what has been called the Maritime Mir- 
acle. Village after village began to show new 
signs of life. With their own co-operative saw- 
mills they began to build better homes. Decent 
schools appeared. And there came a new spirit, 
an intelligent and courageous attitude toward 
community problems. (Or should we say, in the 
language of the American Medical Association, 
an unethical, communistic, and revolutionary 
spirit of economic revolt?) 

‘Regardless of the classification into which 
this spirit falls, the results are there. The farm- 
ers and fishermen of Judique, of Port Felix and 
Dover and Larry’s River, having set up their 
own economic machinery, meet in the long 
winter evenings and study the problems still 
facing them. These people, their once ethical 
docility destroyed by the dangerous theories 
inculcated by St. Francis Xavier University, 
are today digging at the very foundations of 
our society. They have become steeped in 
scandalous doctrines. Openly they are heard to 
declare that the community is theirs, that they 
can and will go forward to exercise control not 
only of the community business but of all 
services, including insurance, hospitalization, 
and burial, that are vital to it. Most of the 
citizens had only poor imitations of such serv- 
ices in the past. Now, without waiting for the 
ethical leaders of the various professions to 
provide them out of generosity, these citizens 
are taking steps to acquire them themselves. 

And it is to be feared that these revolution- 
ists will succeed. Already in one town a long 
step toward total depravity has been taken. 
In St. Andrews, a farming center, the members 
of the local co-operative society have worked 
out a unique plan, aided and abetted by St. 
Martha’s Hospital. 
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The co-operative society pays out of the 
patronage dividends of the store $9 per mem- 
ber to the hospital. The hospital, in return for 
this payment, agrees to furnish medical atten- 
tion and hospitalization to the members of the 
society and their families. The service consists 
of free ward service up to five weeks, free ordi- 
nary medicine, free laboratory service. They 
get this when they need it, having paid for it. 
They keep what they laughingly call their self- 
respect, unaware of the meagerness of this 
conception of life beside the code of ethics of 
the medical profession. 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of the 
whole movement is the unsubmissive spirit of 
the people. The old veneration of professional 
control of community services is vanishing. 
The people are heard to declare openly their 
independence. There is no doubt, furthermore, 
but that the example of St. Andrews will be 
followed elsewhere, perhaps to even more dan- 
gerous lengths. The villains of Elk City, Okla- 
homa, are receiving a lot of attention from the 
Nova Scotians. 

Yes, there is blood on the moon in Oklahoma. 
The American Medical Association has defi- 
nitely challenged the unrighteous co-operators 
to battle. And the miscreants seem to be put- 
ting up a terrific fight. The noise of that combat 
is being heard at distant points. And, instead of 
shuddering in righteous disgust at such doings, 
other groups, encouraged and fired by Elk 
City’s unethical example, are moving in parallel 
paths of action. It is to be feared that, even if 
the American Medical Association succeeds 
in destroying the Elk City Hospital and nullify- 
ing the subversions of Dr. Shadid and his 
fellow co-operators, there will go up such a 
cry of indignation that the victory will prove 
the most costly the Association has ever won. 
On the other hand, should victory go to the 
co-operative a dangerous precedent will have 
been established. Looking at the situation from 
any angle, we friends of the Medical Associa- 
tion can get scant comfort from the outlook. 

What would happen should the American 
Medical Association lose its grip? The answer 
is there for all to read in the records of the Elk 
City Hospital. And shall we not weep with the 
American Medical Association? Shall we not 
grieve for the lost ethics of our eminent bet- 
ters? Somehow I feel we are not going to be 
able to shed a strictly ethical grade of tears. 


















I MEAN JusT that: appraise. The three values emerg- 
ing from the government art projects — official recognition 
of production instead of hero worship as a culture-building 
program, psychological stimulation of artists resulting from 
pay-check support, and revelation of our potential richness 
and actual poverty in creative power — all these forces for 
good unleashed by the projects lie ready at hand for the 
using. What shall we get from them? 

I want to make very explicit the issue of what we get 
from one art project — mural painting. To do so I present 
two photographs of murals already accepted for the Post 
Office Building in Washington — one by Reginald Marsh 
and one by Doris Lee. My argument is this: From the school 
represented by Marsh we get practically nothing of value 
to the individual or the nation and from the school repre- 
sented by Doris Lee we get the values which have made 
pictorial art endure throughout the ages. 

Marsh has copied an actual mail-handling scene as he saw 
it with his physical eyes at a particular moment of time. 
His picture is a hand-made color record of one specific event 
of the millions continually happening around us. Its execu- 


The Artist’s Point of View 


The Government Art Projects Appraise Us 






































































Reginald Marsh Courtesy Treasury Dept. Art Project 





tion demanded technical skill and the ability 
to select and clarify. It makes no contribution to 
you or me who look at it, beyond the chance to 
admire skill and to perceive an actual event 
more clearly than we would in the life. 

Doris Lee does give us more. The event she 
portrays — the small-town family receiving 
mail — never happened literally as here por- 
trayed. In spirit and in its essentials, however, 
it happens millions of times throughout the 
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Courtesy Treasury Dept. Art Projects 







country every day. The boy coming in from 
plowing is thrilled at getting a letter. The 
mother starts away to read hers. The dog and 
the duck react in character. A train is passing 
through the town. 

Routine events of life have been lifted from 
the actual to the epic. Reality has been per- 
ceived, clarified, and forcefully expressed. A 
scene has been presented to us, not dramati- 
cally — which is the furthest reach of praise 
one can give to the Marsh picture — but dram- 
atized. To dramatize means to create a new 
entity, to give the observer an artist’s concep- 
tion instead of a replica. To do that is the ar- 
tist’s job. 

The mural which, like a photograph, records 
physical facts fails in this first essential of 
mural art. The mural which dramatizes life is 
in the grand tradition of the ages and serves by 
leadership in understanding, not merely seeing, 
life. 

Beyond this necessary dramatization lie the 
values of the design or visual music of pictorial 
art, lacking in Marsh, present in Lee. 
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Conducted by Henry Goddard Leach 
President, Poetry Society of America 


Mallarmé 


by MARY M. COLUM 


Tune are still men living who 
knew Stéphane Mallarmé, who attended 
his Tuesday evenings in the rue de 
Rome, and who heard him talk out his 
theories of poetry, for he died only in 
1898. It is possible that without their 
memories of these conversations his 
poetry would be even more obscure to us 
than it is. Mallarmé is generally de- 
scribed offhand as the first of the sym- 
bolist poets, but I have heard one of the 
remnant of his following reject the idea 
that he was a symbolist at all, declaring 
that he simply had some ideas in com- 
mon with this particular group, as he 
had with the Parnassians. However, for 
literary purposes, it is safe to describe 
Mallarmé as a symbolist, though not the 
first of the symbolists. 

Broadly speaking, everybody who be- 
longed to the group in rebellion against 
the Parnassians in poetry and the real- 
ists in prose — the two dominant move- 
ments in France in the middle nineteenth 
century — belonged to the symbolist 
group. Inside this group there were 
smaller groups that were at odds with 
each other. Some of them merely wanted 
to write French poetry with the unpre- 
cise and suggestive effects of English 
poetry. Then there was the group 
which maintained that poetry had 
to be essentially different from prose, 
which was the creation of the logical in- 
telligence, even the practical intelligence. 
Poetry came out of another part of the 
mind altogether: a part anterior to that 
which is accessible to the logical intelli- 
gence. This group brought poetry back 
to its beginning as the magical incanta- 
tion. Poetry was to express the deeper 
reaches of the mind, the part in shadow, 
which had been expressed only in music. 

Here we come to Mallarméian symbol- 
ism and to the poets influenced by Mal- 
larmé. Their kind of symbolism, as Paul 
Valéry has reminded us, can be explained 
simply by the intention common to sev- 
eral groups of French poets of otherwise 
divergent aims to get into poetry the in- 
definable effects of music. That pure 
poetry was pure music might be taken as 
the essence of the doctrine put forward 
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by Mallarmé, and his life work was to 
make a poetry that would produce on 
the mind the effects of music. Language, 
he considered, had been ruined for poeti- 
cal purposes; for both grammar and 
language had been developed to express 
the practical everyday realities. The 
thing to do was to divest words as far as 
possible of their everyday sense and to 
bring them back to a sense suggested by 
the sounds. Words, therefore, could be 
used almost like notes in music, and a 
poem might be orchestrated like a sym- 
phony, with themes, secondary themes, 
variations on themes. The use of sym- 
bols, that is, of images that sum up a 
human experience, was only part of 
their doctrine. 

It is understandable that the 
poetry written around these theories 
would be obscure; and the poems which 
exemplify his doctrine are as obscure as 
the utterances of the oracle of Delphi 
and meant to be so. The poet, in Mal- 
larmé’s idea, was a sort of priest of an 
inner shrine, uttering incantations that 
could be interpreted only by initiates; 
and even in their interpretations some- 
thing would be left inexplicable. A poem, 
he held, was a mystery in which the 
reader or hearer had to search for the 
key; therefore, it might easily come 
about that each reader should supply a 
different key. Language was to be used 
to suggest, to evoke, rather than to de- 
scribe or to give a clear image. 

Not all Mallarmé’s poems are equally 
obscure. But certain of them can give the 
reader a lasting thrill even if he knows 
what only a few of the lines signify. 

Tel qu’en Lui-méme enfin Véernité le 
change, 

Le Poéte suscite avec un glaive nu 

Son siécle épouvanté de n’avoir pas connu 

Que la mort triomphait dans cette voiz 
&range! 

or — 

Le vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’ hui 

Va-t-il nous déchirer avec un coup daile 
tore 

Ce lac dur oublié que hante sous le givre 

Le transparent glacier des vols qui n’ont 
pas fui! 


It has to be stated that it is an im. 
possibility to produce any of Mallarmé 
in English with the exception of a few 
early poems. For, according to his own 
doctrine, the main meaning of a Mal. 
larméian poem would be in its sound 
effects, and these sound effects cannot be 
transferred to English. However, if a 
reader knows Mallarmé already or has 
enough French to read him, Roger Fry's 
translations, Some Poems of Mallarmé, 
with the original on the opposite page, 
will be a real help, for they are the work 
of a man who spent years studying his 
subject. 

To deal with the whole of Mallarmé’s 
theories in a short space is impossible; 
however, a few of the lesser ones have 
to be mentioned. Words devitalized by 
their everyday use could be made alive 
again by giving them an unusual place in 
the sentence; prepositions, conjunctions, 
and words which marked transitions or 
gave a too commonplace clarity should 
be thrown out altogether; punctuation 
marks, which are a logical imposition on 
the sentence, should be rejected. The 
poet’s business was not to trim his ideas 
into a logical order; it was the busines 
of the reader to give the poem such an 
order. 

Was Mallarmé a great poet? In ap 
swering I am giving only my own opin- 
ion: No, but he was an exceptionally 
interesting one. He was somewhat ster- 
ile, and the history of the efforts of his 
mind is in his poetry. Always he is con 
fessing how sterile he is before a while 
sheet of paper, how a poem in his mind 
is like a swan in deep ice and frozen to 
the ground, to be got out only with enor 
mous effort. He had no very warm re 
sponse to life. 

He earned his living by teaching Eng- 
lish; for a brief space he edited a fashio 
journal, and there can be read lines d 
advice he gave, to lady correspondents, 
on clothes. He seems to have been hap 
pily married, but on the whole one get 
the impression that he lived like a priest 
in an Eastern temple, deep in reverie # 
the one subject that was of important 
to him — poetry. There is nothing = 


fiercer forms of love, hate, anger, me 
ancholy, despair, or compassion that isi 
Tes Fleurs du Mal. Nevertheless, % 
long as poetry remains important, 

will be a figure in histories of literature 
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These columns are open to brief letters comment- 

ing upon any article or subject that bas appeared 

in THE Forum. Because of space limitations, the 

Editor must reserve the right to publish letters 
only in part. 





A LETTER FROM FATHER WHIFFIN 
To the Editor: 

In your June issue you state THE 
Forum had no word from me concerning 
my retraction of my article previously 
published by you but that its insertion in 
Tue Forum was sponsored by “some 
friends of the author.” 

The retraction was entirely my own 
and was freely made. As was proper, I 
turned it over to my religious Superiors 
and left its publication to them. I did, 
however, strongly urge — and I was the 
first to do this — that printing of the re- 
traction in the same publication where 
my article appeared would be desirable 
and in the interest of truth and justice 
and I freely concurred and now concur in 
the action taken to that end. 

I do not think there is any need of going 
further into the reasons that led to my 
change of heart. The retraction should be 
sufficient explanation. 

Perer WHIFFIN 

Washington, D. C. 

May 25, 1937 


Tue Forum is happy to present this af- 
firmation of Father Whiffin’s retraction. In 
reply to several widely circulated libels im- 
pugning THE Forum’s motives in handling 
that retraction, we can only repeat, in part, 
what the Editor wrote to Father Whiffin on 
receipt of the above letter: ““We published 
the advertising material in our June issue 
precisely in accordance with the copy fur- 
nished, including the footline, ‘This an- 
nouncement sponsored by friends of Peter 
Whiffin.’ I am sure you will admit the 
truthfulness of our statement on page 323 
|June Forum], for your present letter is the 
only communication we have had from you 
regarding the retraction.” 


CHICAGO’s SCHOOLS 
To the Editor: 

. It is unfortunate that you have 
printed anything that so distorts the 
truth as your “How to Wreck Your 
Schools” [by Milton S. Mayer, May 
Forum]... . 

P. 261: “. . . Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, a 
hold-over member. . . .” Mrs. Hefferan 
was reappointed by Mayor Kelly over a 
yearago.... 

P. 262: “The two-year public college 
was abolished. . . .” The two-year college 
was closed for one year, and, three years 
ago, in its place, three junior colleges were 
Opened. . . . 

P. 262: “The 28 junior high schools 

. were abolished, and their 50,000 
pupils scattered.” The junior high schools 





Welcomed by a Maori Chief 

Come “down under” to one of the most won- 
derful corners of earth. . . to New Zealand 
and Australia ...to lands that are still young 
and vigorous .. . where modern cities rub 
elbows with the native villages of aborigines. 


At an Australian Sheep Station 

What thrills await you as you sail the sunshine 
route aboard the newly refitted Aorangi or the 
Niagara. Both liners are designed to cruise 
tropic seas. It’s the way to get complete rest 
and a real vacation with every needed luxury. 


(ix) 





New Zealand’s Mt. Cook 
Extra low Summer round-trip fares include 
visits to the famous island paradises, Hawaii 
and Fiji, en route. To New Zealand... $350 
up First Class; $244 up Cabin Class. Similar 
low fares to Australia. Also Third Class. 





Modern Appointments and Comfort Afloat 
Sailings from Vancouver and Victoria to Hono- 
lulu, Suva, Auckland, Sydney. If you sail from 
California ports, connect at Honolulu. Ask 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or any Canadian Pacific 
office for information about all-inclusive tours. 


LOW-COST ROUTE 








WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 


| siths - Every Month in 6 Magazines - ! 937 
For space and rates write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


NEWFOUNDLAND > 


“Norway in America” 


NEWFOUNDLAND ! 


Magnificent fjords — rivalling Nor- 
way’s! Steep, rugged cliffs, looming 
from a sea of fishing craft. Explore 
savage forests ... myriad streams 
swarming with game fish ... colorful 
wharves...in Britain’s oldest colony. 
Sailing, golfing, sightseeing. Tempt- 
ing rates at camps, hotels. 

Write for free booklet “Come to New- 
foundland,” to Newfoundland Informa- 
tion Bureau, Dept. F,020 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or Newfoundland 
Tourist Development Board, St. Fobn’s, 
Newfoundland, er any travel agency. 


CANADA 
Delightful Motoring and imexpensive to visit 
uints and experience_thrills of game fishing at 
a-wig-a-mog ge, famed for food, 
fish and comfort at very low inclusive rate. Inf. 
Box 42, Central Post Office, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 


*OCEAN 
* HOUSE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BIRCHMONT CAM E. Wolfeboro, N. H., 

on Lake Wentworth. 
Cabins-Fireplaces-Dining porch-Lodge. 80 acres on 
Mt. Delight—30 open campas. Fine table. Our own 


garden. All sports. Rates $25 to $35. Booklet. 
WYOMING 
JACKSON LAKE LODGE. “in the heart of 


Jackson Hole,’’ famous remnant of the Old West. 
Easily accessible. Yellowstone Park in 1 hour. Rustic 
cabins, wonderfal fishing & hunting. Wranglers, 
cowboys, horses. Gay Robertson, Mgr., Moran, Wyo. 


Where-To-Go for Aug. closes June 28 


SUMMER 


un 


|} NEW YORK 


Live in a beauti- 

ful and historic 

setting ... di- 

rectly faci on 

Gramercy Park 
a = ...New York's 
only private Park . . . in one of New 
York's nicest hotels . . . convenient to 
all sections of the city. 


Single rooms from $2 daily 
Special week-end rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 
Write for Booklet “F” 
HOTEL 


PARKSIDE 


20th ST. and IRVING PLACE 
Under Knott Management 
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were converted into other schools, mostly | To the Editor: 


high schools. One half the students . 
remained in the same buildings, continu- 
ing the work of the four-year high-school 
course. The other one half returned to the 
elementary school from which they had 
come... . 

P. 262: “‘. . . William H. Johnson, a 
teacher close to McCahey....” Dr. 
Johnson . . . had been in the Lane Tech- 
nical High School when Mr. Bogan was its 
principal, and it was on Mr. Bogan’s rec- 
ommendation that he was elected Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 

P. 264: ““Mr. Dennis Kelley, who rose 
in one jump from race-track inspector to 
Superintendent of the Parental School, is 
a brother-in-law of Pat Nash.” Mr. Kel- 
ley was a teacher in the Chicago public 
schools for over 30 years, most of that 
time in the Lane High School when Mr. 
Bogan was principal. . . . His election to 
the Parental School occurred . . . on 
recommendation of Mr. Bogan. . . . Mr. 
| Kelley, when questioned about his race- 
track connections, said that one summer, 
when the teachers were not being paid, he 
accepted the appointment as representa- 
tive of the governor’s office to see that the 
laws were observed at the Arlington race 
track and he worked there for a few 
ea 

HELEN W. Carr 

Chicago, Ill. 

To the Editor: 

Congratulations. ... Put the same 
writer to work on a second article, as he 
has only scratched the surface. . . . 

A TaxPAYER 





Chicago, Il. 


To the Editor: 

I wish to congratulate you. . . . 

. . » At present I have . . . 322 pu- 
pils per day. I ask you— what can I 
OOF isu 

ANONYMOUS 

Chicago, Ill. 

To the Editor: 

. . » [do not know Milton Mayer but 

I do know the Chicago schools and I want 


to congratulate the writer. . . 


W. H. CampsBe.i 
White Pigeon, Mich. 


To the Editor: 

Allow me to congratulate you. . . . I 
am a member of the faculty whose fine 
principal, assistant principal, and head 
clerk were recently demoted. I have never 
gone through such chaos and turmoil in 
all my years of teaching. 

ANONYMOUS 

Chicago, Ill. 


Congratulations. .. . 

However, I should like to correct 
inaccuracy: “‘The teachers’ pay cut of 
23.5 per cent is by ten per cent the biggest 
pay cut in the country.” . . . Existing 
pay cuts in Illinois go as low as 50 per 
cemt..... 

Rose McGiennon 

Rockford Senior High School Library 

Rockford, Ill. 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for the fearless article. . . , 

We wish Mr. Mayer would come to San 
Antonio, Texas, where our children, al. 
though they are in showy buildings, ar 
suffering because the school board and ad- 
ministrators are unscrupulous and cruel. 
. . . Mr. Mayer evidently did not have 
data on San Antonio school affairs, for he 
says the teachers’ salary cut in Chicago 
was the largest in the country. In San 
Antonio many teachers were cut as much 
as 42 per cent... . 

Anita Romney 
San Antonio, Tez. 


PRIVATE AND SAVINGS-BANK INSURANCE 
To the Editor: 
For more than 28 years savings banks 
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The index to Volume 
97 of The FORUM & 
Century is now ready. 
Copies will be sent to 
subscribers, upon re- 
quest only, without 
charge 


A postcard will suffice 


FORUM 


& Century 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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have provided legal reserve life insurance 
to Massachusetts people for 25 to 50 per 
cent less than the cost of similar protec- 
tion in the companies. The banks have 
done this by management, that is, they 
have conducted the life-insurance busi- 
ness for 28 years with lower ratios of ex- 

and mortality and higher yield on 
investments than the average of the com- 
panies. If, in 1935, the companies had con- 
ducted their business at these same ratios 
of expenses and mortality and with the 
same rate of net return on investments, 
they would have had $558,000,000 more 
to distribute as dividends to policyhold- 
ers. They could have paid, in dividends 
twice as much as they did and put nearly 
$100,000,000 more to surplus. And yet, 
throughout the 28 years, insurance 
spokesmen have sought to explain the 
lower cost of savings-bank life insurance 
on some other grounds. Mr. J. B. Mac- 
lean’s “Life Insurance Is the Public’s 

Gain,” [in debate, ‘‘What Is Insurance 
Worth?” with Edward Berman] in the 
May Forum is an illustration. 

Mr. Maclean states that “until re- 
cently, practically all the expenses of the 
insurance departments of the banks were 
paid by the people of the State of Massa- 
chusetts through general taxation.” 

The facts were available to Mr. Mac- 
lean, if he had been interested in them. 
The Whitman Savings Bank, savings-in- 
surance bank No. 1, opened its insurance 
department June 22, 1908. The report of 
the Commissioner of Banks for Massa- 
chusetts (business of 1908) Pub. Doc. 
No. 9, Part II, p. 351, states in detail the 
expenses paid that year by the insurance 
department of the Whitman Savings 
Bank, out of policyholders’ money, for 
medical examiners’ fees, salaries, printing 
and stationery, postage, telephone, rent, 
and taxes, a total of $1,622.22. Similar de- 
tailed statements, for each savings-bank 
life-insurance department for each year, 
ate to be found in Massachusetts public 
documents. The total expenses so paid by 
the insurance departments of the banks, 
down to and including the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1936, are more than 
two million dollars ($2,363,534.95), all 
paid by the banks themselves out of poli- 
¢yholders’ money. Not one cent of public 
funds has ever been paid to the insurance 
department of any savings bank in Mas- 
tschusetts or on account of any obligation 
af any such insurance department for ex- 
penses or otherwise. 

As one of several points in support of 
his contention that the business of life in- 
france needs investigation, Dr. Berman 
fates that life-insurance costs are “un- 
mcessarily high.” To show that insurance 
tan be provided at lower cost, Dr. Ber- 
Man gives figures obtained by comparing 
the costs in some fifteen companies with 
the cost of a policy of the same type, is- 
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QC), y GUARANTEE: 


To introduce THE AMERICAN MERCURY to 
new readers we make this special offer of 
six months for $1 — but more than that — 
if after reading the July issue you find that 
the magazine fails to live up to your expec- 
tations, we will return your $1 immediately 
and there will be no charge for the July issue. 


FREE ... if we've oversold you 


You may sit in the president’s chair of a great corporation or at the 
editorial desk of a small-town newspaper. You may be some executive’s 
hard-working young secretary, or you may be living on the fruits of 
your diligence, thrift and superior intelligence. No matter. If you like 
your reading stimulating, fearless, entertaining, you will like THE 
AMERICAN MERCuRY. Its vigorous political comment is the talk of the 
country. Its articles about celebrated people arouse nation-wide interest. 
Its fiction is given the highest rating by Edward J. O’Brien. Its poetry is 
among the most distinguished published today. 
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During the past six months THE AMERICAN MERcury has increased 
in circulation from less than 30,000 to close to 70,000. Only a copy of the 
magazine itself can tell you why 40,000 intelligent men and women 
have suddenly discovered, or rediscovered, the magazine. 
















Send us your $1 for the next six months of THE AMERICAN MERCuRY. 
If you don’t like the first issue, drop us a card and your $1 will be 
refunded immediately. 




































In the July Issue 











Crooks in the Legislature, by a State Senator —— What about ‘‘ The 
Revolution”? — — Neither Capitalism Nor Socialism, by Hilaire Belloc 
—— The Truth About Hay Fever —— Paul Bunyan in the Flesh — — 


America’s Wet-Nurse Bureaucracy. 


14 articles and stories, the Open Forum, the Library, poetry, Check 
List of new books, Recorded Music, and Americana. 













I enclose $1 for a 6 months introductory subscription to THz American Mercury. 
It is understood that you will return my dollar immediately if for any reason I decide 
within 10 days that do not wish to continue reading the magazine, in which case 
there will be no charge for the July issue. 
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sued at the same age and carried for the 
same number of years in savings-bank 
life insurance, the cost being determined 
by subtracting the: amount received in 
dividends and cash value from the 
amount paid in premiums. 

Mr. Maclean states that Dr. Berman’s 
figures are “fallacious” because their 
“basis” omijts the factor of interest. Ex- 
cept for purposes of confusion, there is no 
occasion to apply the word basis to simple 
adding and subtracting. What you pay 
out, minus what you get back, is what 
your insurance has cost you. The “basis” 
does not omit any known factor of inter- 
est. Both factors used by Dr. Berman in- 
clude interest, namely the reserve interest 
rate and the interest factor in the divi- 
dend formula. Dr. Berman did not invent 
the “basis.” It had been in general use 
for years before Dr. Berman wrote. 
Statements of net cost, computed by this 
method, are provided by the companies 
each year to recognized publications such 
as Best and Flitcraft. The figures for Mr. 
Maclean’s own company, computed by 
this method, occupy four pages in the 
1937 edition of Best’s Illustrations (pp. 
307-310 incl.). Even Mr. Maclean ap- 
proves of the “basis.” In the Forum 
article, p. 286, Mr. Maclean says: “‘The 
... premium ... is of no importance. 
. . . The important thing is the net cost, 
i.e., the premium less the dividend.” 

Dr. Berman suggests the use of a more 
modern mortality table than American 
Experience (1866). Mr. Maclean charac- 
terizes the suggestion as “sheer non- 
sense,” although he agrees it would mean 
lower premiums. In his book, Mr. Mac- 
lean’s objections to the more modern 
American Men’s table (1918) are that 
lower premiums would mean “higher cash 
values and longer periods of extended in- 
surance in case of lapsed policies” and 
“less money available for expenses such 
as commissions.” 

Mr. Maclean says, in substance, that 
people will not buy life insurance, that it 
must be sold to them by agents. That may 
not be so. Some undisputed facts seem to 
justify doubting it. 

There are 46 companies writing life in- 
surance in Massachusetts. In 1935, in 
Massachusetts, the gain in (ordinary) in- 
surance in force in savings-bank life in- 
surance was 44.7 per cent of the total 
gain — almost as much as in all the other 
46 companies put together. In 1936, sav- 
ings-bank life insurance gained more 
policyholders than any of the 46 (ordi- 
nary), and only one company, the largest 
in the world, gained as much in volume. 
This was actual gain — in percentages it 
would be still more striking. 

In 1935, the 46 companies paid agents’ 
commissions in an amount equal to 45.13 
per cent of their net investment income 
and, in Massachusetts, they collected less 
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than $100,000,000 in new premiums. In 
the same year, without any soliciting, 
Massachusetts people deposited $321,- 
000,000 in their savings banks, at an ad- 
vertising expense of 0.26 per cent of in- 
vestment income. 

The reserves or savings money against 
insurance in force in Massachusetts, ac- 
cumulated over a period of 100 years, is 
about one billion dollars ($968,471,336). 
In a comparable period, the savings banks, 
without solicitors, have accumulated over 
two billions. 

But in that situation there aren’t any 
solicitors on either side. There are more 
than 12,000 life-insurance agents in Mas- 
sachusetts, one for every 190 of the adult 
population. They compete among them- 
selves but they co-operate in knocking 
savings-bank life insurance. In several 
cases, agents’ licenses have been revoked 
(after hearing) for making false state- 
ments about savings-bank life insurance. 
A test as to how much insurance people 
would buy in the absence of agents would 
need to be made in the actual absence of 
agents. 

Jupp Dewry 
Deputy Commissioner 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Savings Bank Life Insurance 

Boston, Mass. 


POETS LAUREATE 
To the Editor: 

Permit me to reply to an article 
[Appoint a Poet Laureate!”” May issue] 
which recently appeared in the columns 
of Tue Forum, about the Poet Laureate 
League and written by Margery Mans- 
field. The League does not maintain and 
operate a medium of public contact, and 
much of its activity is unfortunately mis- 
understood. 

One of the several purposes of the 
organization is to create a greater interest 
in poets and poetry, and the nominating 
of poets laureate is merely one of the 
many channels through which this is suc- 
cessfully accomplished. We appoint poets 
laureate for the several States which have 
no legislative provisions for such an office. 
If these provisions exist, then the League 
has nothing to do with the matter at this 
time. Eventually we hope to have the 
office suitably established as well as sub- 
sidized in every State, and movements are 
definitely on foot to have this done in two 
States at this time. We are interested in 
only legal and legitimate appointments, 
and have been duly incorporated and 
authorized under the United States Con- 
stitution to make these appointments as 
well as to nominate a poet laureate for the 
nation. The office of State poet laureate 
should be both recognized and subsidized 
by the State legislature, but this body 
should not make the nomination. This 
should be left to properly organized and 













functioning literary organizations with 
the State concerned. Unfortunately, fey 
States have these facilities at this time, 
but through the efforts of the League they 
are rapidly being established. In the 
appointments we have made we hay 
been fortunate enough to secure the 
co-operation of the governing body in 
almost every instance. This has had far. 
reaching effects in bringing poetry and 
the poets to official notice. 

Complaints have been made because 
the League has deviated from a procedure 
outlined by the writer, in a public state. 
ment before the House Committee o 
Patents made April 23, 1935. If we have 
not followed this plan in its entirety, it is 
because we have learned from experience 
that it was impractical to do so. Ow 
methods of making appointments vary 
with the degree of co-operation we ar 
able to obtain from the State concerned. 
Our recommendations do not necessarily 
come from within the State where th 
appointment is made, nor is it necessary 
that the poet be publicly known through 
his published works. Some of our best 
poems, narrative poems, are never pub 
lished because they are usually too long 
for the editorial requirements of the jour- 
nals of today. Our recommendations ar 
usually obtained from the editors of poe- 
try publications in any part of the United 
States, if they are willing to accommodate 
us, and also from our membership. Thea 
we make a final selection through th 
process of elimination. At this stage d 
the development, there are strings to ow 
appointments for reasons that should k 
obvious. In addition to our nominee 
being good poets, we require that they kk 
interested in poetry activities and haves 
successful record of accomplishment i 
this field. We also require a pledge d 
loyalty to the Poet Laureate League, fa 
the purpose of carrying our program 
completion. This is no more than is tt 
quired from associates in any line 
endeavor. In those States where we h 
made appointments, we have seen toi 
that the presentation of the award was# 
dignified occasion, suitably arranged 
properly publicized and shared in by pu) 
lic officials and civic leaders. The result 
have been most satisfactory, and in 80 
cases the poetry movement has recei 
such momentum that the State poet ( 
society has grown from a mere score 
more to a membership numbering sever 
hundred. 

The Poet Laureate League is eager 
disseminate any information about ® 
activities to those who are inte 
the progress of poetry, and because 
limited space here we invite correspom® 
ence from all concerned. 

Ear A. Curvas 

The Poet Laureate League, Inc. 

Washington, D. C. 
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35,700 miles 
... and then this 
whole group of seasoned 
globe-trotters, home from 
their world cruise, voted 
South Africa the most in- 
teresting country of the 
entire trip! 

Let’s take a brief “pre- 
view” of South Africa: 
First the charming Cape 
Province; then from Cape- 














= town around Cape Point 
nited and up the East Coast 
— long th Indi 

Thea along the warm Indian 





Ocean stretches a mar- 
velous “ Riviera’ — prosperous towns 
and gay resorts, with charming coun- 







ld k§ try clubs, miles of smooth white 
nines} beaches, surf-bathing, tennis and 
ey kt sporty fishing. 








You will want to lounge awhile in 
glamorous Durban; visit Zululand 
and its primitive native life; then, by 
modern railroad or motor bus, tour 
inland to Victoria Falls, Rhodes’ 
Tomb, the Zimbabwe ruins, Johan- 
nesburg and its great gold mines, 









































After seeing the “‘Sunny Sub- 
Continent”? you too will vote 
































“THE WORLD’S MOST IN- 
TERESTING TRAVEL LAND” 






























Detailed infor- 
mation from 
all leading 
tourists and 
travel agencies. 
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TOASTS 





The ANONYMOUS author of “I Am a 
Labor Organizer,” taking into considera- 
tion all the persons who might find 
grievances in what he has to say, very 
understandably does not wish to tell any- 
thing more about himself. We feel safe in 
mentioning, however, that he is a high- 
school graduate and has lived in Detroit, 
Michigan, for a good many years. 


WINFRED RHOADES, formerly pastor of | 


a church in Boston, is now doing person- 


ality work at the Boston Dispensary, | 


partly in individual conferences and partly 
in classes in thought control. He writes 


that “this life was broken into by more | 


than twenty years of struggle with sick- 
ness, with other calamities of a very 
serious kind added to the melee. When 
able to work again I wanted above all 
things to pass along to other strugglers 


what I had learned in the hard school of 


personal experience.” 
MADAME SUN YAT-SEN is the widow of 
the late famed Sun Yat-sen, the Chinese 


patriot who led the revolutionary move- | 
ment there before the World War and who | 


was president of the southern Chinese 
government in 1921 and 1922. 


NANCY WYNNE declines to reveal fur- | 


ther details of her identity except that she 
is a New York girl and a graduate of one 
of the large Eastern women’s colleges. 

DANE RUDHYAR was born in France in 
1895. He is a composer of advanced music 
and a writer on music, general culture, 
Oriental philosophy, and social organiza- 
tion. He contributes monthly to American 
Astrology. His most recent book is The 
Astrology of Personality. 


of the journal Philosophy of Science. In 
addition to writing on subjects ranging 
from symbolic logic to biochemistry, he is 
actively engaged in scientific research. 
He has also been director of research for 
a large industrial laboratory and describes 
himself as “‘something of an inventor.” 

WiLLt1AM D. McJuNEIN, President of 
the McJunkin Advertising Agency, is 
looked on as the dean of that profession in 
Chicago. He was born in Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania and educated in public schools 
and at the University of Pittsburgh. He 
has never been in politics but has engaged 
extensively in civic activities in Chicago. 

ForD Mapox Forp, English critic and 
novelist, is at present in this country on 
an extended visit. 

FRANZ Boas, distinguished anthropolo- 
gist, is a native of Germany but has 
passed most of his life in the United 


States. He has been professor of anthro- | 


pology at Columbia University, in New 
York City, since 1899, and has been hon- 
ored throughout the world for his work. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD is Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Poetry Society of 
America. 
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“There is more room 
comers in the writing fi 

— and especially in Liberty 
azine — than ever before. 
of the greatest of writing m 
and women have from t 
scene in recent years. Who will 
take their places? Who will be the 
new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar 
Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and 
many others whose work we have 
published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must 
learn his craft, as few of the new- 
comers nowadays seem willing to 
do. Fame, riches and the happi- 
ness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


“I am able to live on the 
money I earn by writing, 
and it is not yet ten 
months since I began the 
course! Until a few months 
after beginning study 
with you I had never had 
a line published. What 
more can say for a 
course which has enabled 
me to earn a liveliheod 
by the most congenial 
work I have ever done?” 
John N. Ottum, Jr., Box 
95, Lisbon, N. D. 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a 

free Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to 

discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. 


WILLIAM Marias Mauisorr is Editor The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert 


analysis of your latent ability, your powers of 
imagination, logic, etc. All applicants do not pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the 
famous N. I. A. course based on the practical 
training given by big metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop your 
individual manner instead of trying to copy the 
style of others. 


You “cover” actual assignments such as metro- 
politan reporters get. Although you work at home, 
on your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced newspaper men. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a metter of months you can acquire the 
coveted “professional” touch. Then you're ready 
for market with greatly improved chances of making 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing A 
Test. It requires but a few minutes 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. Make the 


tude 
costs 


Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 


about writing for profit as promised in Forum, 
August. 


Address. 
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When he 
speaks 
people 
LISTEN! 


2 


Do you know a man who has 
| stood up bravely for the prin- 
ciples on which freedom is 
founded in America? Of course 


In business, club, Church and in 
social and public life, the men arid 
women who can speak easily and 
effectively, without notes are al- 
ways leaders. You can be among 
them. 


This 


Famous 


Send the coupon today for a copy and 
see for yourself why over 40,000 people 
gladly paid $3.00 for this unrivalled 
handbook on extemporaneous speak- 
ing, that you can now own, complete 
and unabridged, for only 98c. 


Don’t Envy Good Speakers, 
Be One! 


Now is your opportunity to acquire the 
most valuable single accomplishment 
any person can have —the ability to 
rise to your feet in front of three 
people, or a thousand, and express 
your thoughts clearly and convincingly 
without nervousness or hesitation, and 
without notes. Hundreds of lawyers, 
preachers, teachers, men and women 
in public life give credit to this re- 
markable book for their proficiency in 
the art of extempore speaking. Au- 
thorities consider it the best book ever 
prepared on the subject. 


Amazingly Clear and Easy 


In 27 fascinating chapters the author, 
Abbe Bautain, reveals every secret of 
this valuable art. He opens your eyes 
to many things that, when you have 
read them only once, will make a great 
difference in your ability to speak and 
think on your feet. Send today for a 
copy of THE ART OF EXTEMPORE 
SPEAKING. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
572 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me THE ART OF 
EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 


O I enclose 98¢, plus 10¢ for postage. 
0 Send C.0.D. 
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you do! Then tell his story in 


The New 


REPUBLIC’S 


PRIZE CONTEST 


for articles on 


Little Known Fighters 


| Ist prize $50 





| 40 East 49th St. 


for Civil Liberty 


2nd prize $25 


and ten prizes of a year’s sub- 
scription to The New Republic 
plus payment at regular rates 
for articles published. 


In cities, small towns, farm- 
lands and factories thousands 
of men and women fight cour- 
ageous and sometimes soli- 
tary battles for freedom of 
speech, press, assembly and 
petition. Help give these 
fighters recognition and help 
encourage others. Their stor- 
ies are moving and important. 
Write them simply, accur- 
ately and tersely for The 


New Republic. 


Articles should be not less than 
300 and not more than 1000 


words. 


Manuscripts must be typed on 
one side of the paper only. 


No manuscripts will be re- 
turned; anything published 
will be paid for. 


| The editors of The New Repub- 
| lic will be the judges. 


' Contest closes Sept. 1, 1937 


Send your manuscript to 


CONTEST EDITOR 


‘THE NEW REPUBLIC 


New York 


_—$—$$—$—_$_———_ 





SMART 
EAST 50's 


OPPOSITE THE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 


@ Ideal environment and every service for pleasur- 
able living. Spacious rooms with serving pantries and 
electric refrigeration. Excellent restaurant and duplex 
cocktail lounge—air conditioned. 


SINGLE $4- DOUBLE $6 + SUITES from $8 


Special monthly and yearly rates 


THE BEVERLY HOTEL 


Wm. A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST 5OTH STREET - NEW YORK 


ASTROLOGY Deal 
PERSONALITY = Rudhyar 


“The greatest forward step in Astrology since 
the time of Ptolemy the birth of a new 
epoch”—Paul Clancy, editor of “American Astrology” 
Astrology made clear and 

coherent for the modern thinker—— 
Scientific objections 
—_——conclusively answered 
Psychology revealed-—————_____ 
ina new light—-—————_________—— 
540 pages. Price $3.50 


LUCIS PUBLISHING CO. 
11 West 42 New York City 


Straight ("Eve°) Thinking 
by David S. Patterson 
(Profit-Thinking — Success-Thinking) 


Are you a Success? Are you a Failure? How is 
THOUGHT affecting your Financial Profits? Your 
Health? Your Life? 


Straight (Bull’s Eye) Thinking — seventeen short 
chapters of Dynamic. Powerful Thought-Force — 
should be read by every Man and Woman who 
wants both Financial Profit and Peace-of-Mind. 


This Book is a Revolutionary Treatment of the 
POWER OF THOUGHT.... It is an Inspiration 
to those who actually want Success. 


Order by Mail — $1.00 — Postage Prepaid 


McELVANY & COMPANY 
Crafts Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Special 
Features 


MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short stories, articles and verse criticised 
and marketed. Play and scenario departments. 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., General Electric 
Building, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED by Publisher of bie 
graphical, poet, medical, religious, travel, scientific 


| psychological, occult and other non-fiction books 
| | Also works of fiction. Include postage. 
(RNEASY NT 


Dept. 11, 
House of Field, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit} 
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